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Foreword 

That  the  schools  under  his  direction  shall  serve 
the  community  to  the  fullest  is  the  aim  of  every 
superintendent  of  schools. 

That  the  subjects  taught  shall  adequately  prepare 
students  for  higher  education,  or  the  world  of  work, 
as  the  case  may  be;  that  housing  shall  be  safe  and 
adequate;  that  teachers  shall  be  the  best  available^ 
and  adequately  paid;  that  teacher  morale  shall  be 
of  a  high  order  —  these  are  the  superintendent's 
goals. 

By  his  leadership  he  implements  the  quality  of 
education  offered  in  his  schools. 

The  trend  to  make  elementary  schools  more 
flexible,  the  current  importance  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  languages,  the  movement  toward 
making  high  school  education  a  common  education  — 
enumerate  some  of  the  forces  which  are  changing 
educational  patterns  in  America  today. 

The  achievements  recorded  in  this  report  represent 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  School  Committee,  the 
administrators,  and  the  teachers.  Boston  is  well 
served  by  these  dedicated  people. 

Ft^EDEEICK    J.    GiLLIS 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 


Introduction 

TO   EDUCATE   A    CHILD    IS   TO   SERVE  WELL 
BOTH    GOD   AND   COUNTRY 

This  report  deals  with  the  iinplementation  of  School  Committee 
policies  intended  to  pro\'ide  for  e\-er3'  boj^  and  girl  in  our  schools  full 
development  of  his  indixidual,  unicjue  abilities,  so  that  as  an  adult 
he  will  be  prepared  to  Wxq  happily  and  usefully  with  his  fellow  man 
in  a  society  where  each  member  is  concerned  with,  and  contributes 
to,  the  common  good. 

In  the  1960's  this  is  not  the  simple  fait  accompli  that  it  might 
appear  to  be.  Boys  and  girls  when  they  come  to  our  schools  today 
are  more  knowledgeable  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
education.  They  present  problems  different  from  the  traditional 
ones  of  yesterday.  They  regard  the  electric  light,  the  telephone,  the 
automobile,  the  transistor  radio,  and  the  airplane  as  commonplace — 
things  that  always  were,  and  not  as  wonders  of  science  which  intel- 
lectual giants  of  the  stature  of  Aristotle,  Saint  Augustine,  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Martin  Luther,  and  Erasmus  knew  nothing  about. 

Splitting  the  atom;  building  the  hydrogen  bomb;  breaking  the 
sound  barrier;  atomic  submarines  cruising  under  the  polar  ice  cap; 
a  jet  plane  flying  at  better  than  20,000  feet  and  covering  the  dis- 
tance between  Boston  and  Chicago  in  ninety  minutes  or  less;  space 
ships;  Telstar,  with  its  possibilities  of  instant  world  television 
communication — are  technological  marvels  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  average  child  in  our  classrooms  today. 

So,  of  necessity,  our  conceptualization  of  education  as  it  is  now, 
and  as  it  will  be  in  the  remaining  decades  of  this  century,  must  be 
concretized  within  new  guide  lines — and  these  lines  necessarily 
will  be  vastly  different  from  those  of  even  the  most  recent  past. 

The  permanency  of  change  is  axiomatic.  Our  educational  goals, 
then,  must  reflect  the  technological  ad\'ances  of  the  present  and 
future,  as  well  as  the  total  effects  of  social  forces  operating  within 
our  society.  Even  to  the  most  casual  observer  of  the  domestic 
scene  it  is  evident  that  these  catalysts  are  transforming — or,  better 
still,  the\^  are  enlarging — the  dimensions  of  the  spectrum  of  our 
national  culture. 

Consider  for  the  moment  our  population  explosion.  In  1960 
our  population  was  180  million.  By  1970  this  number  will  be  greater 
than  200  million,  and  by  1980  the  total  population  of  this  country 
will  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  250  million  people, 
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It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  this  report  to  attempt  an  evaluation 
of  the  impact  of  these  increased  numbers  of  Americans — producers 
and  consumers — upon  our  national  economy.  As  educators,  how- 
ever, can  we  fail  to  recognize  those  implications  which  are  germane 
to  the  housing  and  teaching  of  the  vast  horde  of  boys  and  girls 
who,  within  the  next  two  decades,  will  knock  at  the  doors  of  our 
schools  seeking  admission? 

In  1960-61  there  were  available  in  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  this  country  a  million  and  a  C}uarter  classrooms 
to  accommodate  the  more  than  36  million  pupils  enrolled.  Many 
of  these  faciUties  were  substandard,  and  a  greater  number  of  teachers 
than  we  like  to  think  about  were  not  graduated  from  accredited 
colleges.    They,  too,  were  substandard. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  report  to  analyze  in  depth  the 
problem  of  providing  school  quarters  for  the  children  coming  to  us 
in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's.  This  has  been  done,  and  is 
available  in  the  Sargent  Report  compiled  by  the  Center  for  Field 
Studies  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  and  in  the 
long-range  building  program  projected  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  our  own  Chief  Structural  Engineer.  Combined,  these 
reports  present  in  detail  our  thinking  about  school  housing  in  Boston 
for  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

It  is  not  desirable,  either,  at  this  time  to  consider  curriculum 
changes.  We  ha\'e  come  a  long  way  on  that  road  which  begins  with 
the  basic  learnings  of  reading,  wi'iting,  and  arithmetic.  This  vastly 
increased  content  of  knowledge  may  well  necessitate  either  a  longer 
school  day  or  a  longer  school  year.  High  school  education  today 
is  the  common  education  for  all.  Indeed,  perhaps  even  a  junior 
college  education  for  many  students  will  replace  ^yesterday's  goal 
of  a  grammar  school  education  being  sufficient  to  equip  a  boy  or 
girl  for  the  world  of  \\ork.  The  subject  of  curriculum  is  broad. 
Suffice  to  say  that,  to  keep  abreast  of  changing  times,  our  courses 
of  study  are  continually  under  revision  by  councils  of  subjects  at  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  level,  and  by  councils  of  grade  teachers 
at  the  elementary  level. 

Not  only  are  these  curriculum  changes  l)eing  effected,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  teacher-training  programs  themselves  have  been 
broadened  from  an  overemphasis  on  methodology.  Let  me  interject 
at  once  that  we  are  not  proposing  that  methodology  does  not  ha^'e  a 
necessary  and  vital  role  in  any  teacher-training  program.  It  most 
certainly  does,  and  team  teaching,  aural-oral  French,  closed  circuit 
television  instruction,  overhead  projectors,  and  programmed  learning 
are  ad  hoc  examples  of  new  thinking  about  methodology.     What  we 
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are  saying  is  simply  this:  Today  a  pattern  of  cultural  enrichment 
overlards  yesterday's  concern  about  methods  per  se,  and  this  is 
highly  desirable.  The  neophyte  going  into  urban  classrooms  in 
1962  not  only  has  an  adeciuate  cultural  background  to  cope  with, 
but,  more  importantly  in  a  sense,  she  has  in  her  hands  the  necessary 
tools  to  help  her,  first,  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  these  challeng- 
ing times,  and,  secondly,  to  adapt  her  own  middle-class  culture  to 
subcultures  germane  to  the  depressed  areas  of  the  great  urban 
centers.  In  truth,  in  the  "great  cities''  of  America  are  resident  all 
those  educational  problems  which  we,  as  professional  educators, 
must  resolve  in  the  years  ahead — that  is,  if  America  is  to  remain 
for  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa  and  the  Far  East  the  prima  facie 
examDle  of  successful  mass  education  in  a  democratic  society. 

The  thousands  of  j^oung  men  and  women  who  have  joined  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  have  gone  all  over  the  world  as  American  am- 
bassadors of  good  will,  contradict  any  glib  prediction  about  the 
cynicism  of  our  youth.  Quite  the  contrary.  They  are  actually 
seeking  opportunities  to  help  their  fellow  man.  And  to  their  peers 
entering  this  old,  honorable,  and  illustrious  calling — namely,  the 
education  of  our  public  school  children — may  I  point  out  that  the 
greatest  need,  and  the  fullest  opportunities  for  the  utilization  of  their 
talents,  may  be  found  today  in  teaching  in  the  urban  centers  of  this 
country. 

Hopefully,  too,  many  of  these  new  teachers  will  later  move  from 
instruction  into  administration.  Here  again  the  need  for  competent 
executives  to  fill  top  echelon  positions  is  a  challenge — one  which 
invoh'es  community  leadership;  work  experiences  at  elementary, 
junior  high,  and  secondary  school  levels;  the  broadest  possible 
cultural  background;  and,  finally,  in  a  long  list  which  is  shortened 
here  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  ability  to  communicate 
orally  and  in  writing  with  a  high  degree  of  competence.  Seemingly 
this  is  asking  much.  But  if  education  is  to  have  professional  status, 
with  adequate  financial  compensation  for  duly  ciualified  persons, 
then  such  demands  are  not  unreasonable.  In  point  of  fact,  the  time 
is  right  now,  when  an  earned  doctorate  from  an  accredited  graduate 
school  of  education  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  placement  in  top  administra- 
tive positions.    And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Education  today  is  big  business.  The  rent  payer  as  well  as  the 
home  owner  is  painfully  aware  of  this  fact.  The  school  budget  in 
Boston  projected  for  the  3'ear  ahead  is  roughly  38  million  dollars. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  school  budget  is  7  million  dollars 
less  than  the  welfare  budget.  But,  large  as  the  school  budget  figure 
seems  at  first  glance,  it  is  inadecjuate  for  our  basic  needs,  and  regret- 
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fully,  beginning  September,  1962,  we  will  be  forced  to  curtail  some 
of  our  services.  From  the  evidence  available  it  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  education  for  tomorrow  is  going  to  require  herculean  efforts 
in  fiscal  matters,  as  well  as  in  other  areas  of  endeavor,  if  we  are  to 
remain  firm  in  our  commitment  to  educate  every  child  who  comes  to 
our  schools  to  the  optimum  of  his  potential. 

Local  real  estate  taxes,  even  a  state  tax,  will  be  inadequate  to 
support  the  monolithic  structure  of  mass  education  in  the  proportions 
which  it  will  have  reached  in  the  next  twenty  years.  Fiscal  help 
will  have  to  come  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  day  has 
already  passed  when  the  issue  of  federal  funds  for  education  is  an 
academic  ciuestion.  In  our  own  city  it  is  an  urgent,  practical  need, 
and  the  present  suggested  figure  of  $200  per  pupil  per  year  is  usable 
right  now.  It  is  regrettable  that  we  have  to  wait  for  an  already 
sensitive  fiscal  situation  to  become  a  point  of  crisis.  When  federal 
monies  do  become  available — hopefully — local  autonomy  of  school 
control  will  not  be  destroyed  by  overzealous  federal  supervision. 
However,  we  must  take  that  chance.  In  point  of  fact,  we  have  no 
alternative — in  the  ''great  cities"  at  any  rate.  (The  reference  here 
is  not  to  metropolitan  areas  where  middle-  and  upper-class  subur- 
banites live  in  commuter  dormitories  surrounding  the  core  city,  but 
rather  to  the  inner  city  itself,  a  community  of  500,000  or  more 
inhabitants.)  Boston  is  such  a  city,  and  is  classified  as  one  of  the 
fourteen  great  cities  in  America. 

These  "great  cities"  have  unicfue  problems  which  differentiate 
them  from  all  other  communities.  In  these  cities  people  are  always 
on  the  move — either  moving  in  or  out  of  the  core  city.  As  his 
socioeconomic  level  is  elevated,  a  person  is  prompted  to  mo\'e  to  a 
suburb.  When  this  happens  his  place  is  taken  by  culturally  deprived 
immigrants,  handicapped  with  a  second-class  education,  or,  worse 
still,  by  illiteracy.  The  rural  backgrounds  of  these  people,  and  their 
hand  labor  ciualification,  make  them  unsuited  for  the  skilled  labor 
market  which  urban  industrialization  and  automation  demand. 
These  people  contribute  to  the  pool  of  uncmployables,  and  go  on 
Avelfare. 

In  these  slum  areas  (the  sociologists,  euphemistically,  prefer  to 
designate  them  as  underprivileged,  gray,  or  depressed  areas)  there 
is  a  high  incidence  of  pupil  dropout.  In  the  school  year  of  1960 
there  were  344,000  children  in  the  United  States  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-four  who  for  various  reasons  left  school.  Of 
the  1,679,000  who  were  graduated  in  June  of  1961  a  very  small 
percentage — actually  only  7  per  cent — were  nonwhite. 
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The  subcultiiral  patterns  of  the  people  living  in  these  depressed 
areas  serve  onl}^  to  encourage  a  rot  of  moral  fiber.  The  common 
birthright  of  their  children  is  squalor,  disease,  and  crime.  These 
boys  and  girls  are  the  potential  nonreaders,  juvenile  delinquents, 
unwed  teen-age  mothers,  and  the  dropouts.  They  leave  school 
and  the  street  claims  them.  Social  Dynamite  Conant  calls  them, 
and  the  terrifying  implications  germane  to  the  continuance  and 
yearl}'  growth  of  this  social  problem  are  obvious  to  any  thinking 
person. 

If  the  pronouncement  that  we  must  educate  the  whole  child  was 
ever  wanting  in  validity,  it  has  full  emphasis  in  the  slum  areas  of  the 
great  cities.  Here  we  need  dedicated  teachers  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  here  the  requirement  for  federal  aid  is  already 
approaching  the  critical  point,  because  it  costs  so  much  more  per 
student  to  educate  an  underpri\'ileged  pupil  than  it  does  to  educate 
a  boy  or  girl  from  a  middle-class  home. 

The  slum  jper  se  stamps  the  individual  who  li^•es  in  it  as  a  second- 
class  citizen — an  inadeciuate  person  with  zero  for  his  aspirational 
goal.  The  family  group  lives  in  too  few  rooms  to  permit  any  sort  of 
privacy,  and  this  lack  is  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  forces  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  this  type  of  li\'ing.  ]Money  is 
always  in  short  supply,  the  furniture  is  poor,  beds  are  inadefjuate, 
food  very  often  takes  second  place  to  the  purchase  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  clothing  and  the  way  of  wearing  one's  hair  is  apt  to  be 
bizarre.  In  this  home  books  are  not  read;  sometimes  not  even  a 
newspaper  is  available.  Self-expression  and  comprehension  are 
below  average,  and  inward  stress  and  tensions  of  all  kinds  are  present. 
The  environmental  pattern  here  predicates  endless  talk,  fighting, 
child  bearing,  and  moving  from  place  to  place  to  escape  payment  of 
rent. 

When  the  boy  or  girl  comes  to  the  public  school  from  this  kind  of 
home,  where  the  culture  is  several  cuts  below  average,  the  school, 
more  than  ever,  must  adjust  to  the  needs  of  this  child.  If  anyone 
in  the  world  needs  love  and  kindness,  sympathetic  understanding, 
and  personal  guidance,  it  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  lives  in  this  type  of 
neighborhood.  His  teacher  needs  to  be  better  than  average,  and 
she  must  be  able  to  communicate  with  this  child,  and  to  overlook 
many  things  which  he  may  do — which  in  Ms  culture  may  not  be 
taboo.  He  requires  much  indi\'idual  help  in  order  that  he  may 
establish  a  reading  ability  commensurate  with  his  chronological 
age.  He  needs  "field  trips"  to  the  museums,  to  the  library,  to  places 
of  business,  to  any  and  every  place  that  will  contribute  to  giving 
him  a  sense  of  belonging,  and  to  raising  his  aspirational  goals.     If 
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the  school  fails  this  boy,  he  will  liecome  a  dropout  and,  more  often 
than  not,  a  juvenile  delinquent  with  a  strong  likelihood  that  his 
delinquency  will  be  aggravated  in  adult  life. 

Perhaps  a  community-centered  school  in  the  slum  areas — that 
is  to  say,  a  school  designed  with  adequate  references  to  the  needs  of 
the  immediate  locale — is  the  meaningful  answer  to  the  health, 
education,  and  w^elfare  of  all  the  people — young  and  old — living 
in  a  gray  area.  In  this  school  there  would  be  a  preschool  training 
to  prepare  the  child  to  enter  either  the  kindergarten  or  the  first 
grade;  there  would  be  a  reading  clinic;  there  would  be  a  cafeteria 
with  hot  lunches  for  all  children,  even  those  in  the  primary  grades; 
there  would  be  field  trips  into  the  business  world  and  into  the  world 
of  culture — the  museums,  the  library,  and  the  local  colleges;  there 
would  be  a  strong  guidance  program  and  specialized  curricula  to 
prepare  these  boys  and  girls  for  the  world  of  work;  there  w^ould  be 
follow-up  studies  of  what  they  were  doing  after  leaving  school;  and, 
finally,  there  would  be  an  educational  program  for  adults — a  pro- 
gram of  training  in  basic  subjects  and  skills — and  a  cultural  program, 
as  well  as  one  for  leisure.  This  school  would  be  open  in  the  morning, 
the  late  afternoon,  and  at  night.  It  would  be  staffed  with  a  psy- 
chologist, and  other  specialists;  the  classes  would  be  limited  to 
twenty-five  pupils;  there  would  be  a  two-platoon  corps  of  teachers; 
and  the  building  would  be  open  for  recreation  and  leisure  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays. 

Admittedly  this  would  be  an  expensive  school  to  staff  and  operate; 
still,  the  problem  of  schools  in  gray  areas  confront  us  today — right 
now.  Boston's  budgetary  expenditures,  however,  are  limited  by  a 
statutory  ceiling,  and  by  the  veto  power  of  the  Mayor.  Clearly, 
then,  if  w^e  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present,  and  adecjuately 
prepare  for  the  increasing  numbers  of  young  Americans  who  will 
come  to  our  schools  in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's,  Boston  must 
have  full  federal  assistance — not  the  type  offered  under  President 
Kennedy's  "Juvenile  Delinquency  Act,"  or  by  his  "Manpower 
Development  Act  of  1962, "  both  of  which  are  restrictive,  and  sharply 
limited  in  terms  of  time  and  application;  l)ut  rather  these  federal 
fluids  must  be  made  available  on  a  permanent  basis  with  only  such 
federal  controls  imposed  as  are  necessary  for  proper  fiscal  disburse- 
ment. The  educational  specifics  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
state  and  local  authorities. 

So  much,  then,  for  an  over\-iew  of  some  of  the  educational  problems 
facing  Boston  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  These  challenges 
will  demand  the  coordinated  efforts  of  administration  and  staff. 
I  am  confident  that  the  tremendous  obligations  involved  will  be  met 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  by  our  dedicated 
personnel. 
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The  school  year  of  1961-62,  becaufje  of  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  many  people,  was  one  of  fruitful  accomplishment.  I  am  indebted 
to  a  hard-working  School  Committee,  to  my  administrators  at  all 
levels,  to  the  loyal  teachers  in  our  system,  to  the  \'arious  Home  and 
School  Associations,  as  well  as  to  every  other  person  who  in  any  way, 
by  his  services,  made  possible  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
past  school  year. 

It  is  my  intention  now  to  discuss  briefly,  and  in  chronological 
order,  some  of  the  high  lights  \\-hich  I  recall  with  particular  satis- 
faction— and,  I  hope,  pardonable  pride. 


On  September  1,  1961,  Air.  William  J.  Cunningham,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School,  succeeded  Air.  D.  Leo 
Daley  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Perhaps  his 
ability  and  qualifications  will  be  understood  by  a  quotation  from 
my  remarks  to  the  School  Committee  in  meeting  August  16,  1961. 

''Aladam  Chairman,  may  I  state  some  of  the  school  districts 
which  will  be  covered  in  the  assignment  of  the  new  Assistant 
Superintendent:  the  James  P.  Timilty  Junior  Eigh  School,  with 
a  population  of  714  children;  the  Lewis  Junior  Eigh  School,  with 
a  population  of  645;  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  lunior  Eigh  School, 
with  a  population  of  551 ;  the  William  Howard  Taft  Junior  High 
School,  with  a  population  of  562;  the  Bennett,  population  758; 
the  Ellis  Alendell  in  Roxbury,  902;  the  Henry  L.  Higginson  in 
Roxbury,  1,346;  the  Hugh  O'Brien  in  Roxbury,  677;  the  H3'de- 
Everett,  704;  the  James  A.  Garfield,  967;  the  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
1,522;  the  Martin,  1,022;  the  Sherwin,  768;  the  Thomas  Gardner, 
571;  the  Washington  Allston,  1,036;  the  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
1,099 — plus  six  other  schools. 

"I  appreciate  the  tremendous  cooperation  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  School  Department  for  the  past  year.  I  have 
expressed  tonight  my  appreciation  to  them  indi\'idually  and  as 
a  group. 

"This  School  Committee  elected  me  to  be  Superintendent, 
and  one  of  my  assigned  duties  under  the  statute  is  to  select  an 
Assistant  Superintendent,  and  I  am  proud  at  this  time  to  place 
in  nomination  the  name  of  William  J.  Cunningham,  principal 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

"Ala}^  I  read  you  his  experience  and  education?  This  covers 
part  of  it.  He  recei\'ed  his  bachelor  of  arts  from  Boston  College 
in   1921.     He  received  his  master  of  arts  degree  from  Boston 
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College  in  1928.  At  Boston  University  and  the  Boston  Teachers 
College,  beyond  the  master's  degree,  he  has  taken  twenty-four 
doctoral  credits  in  education. 

"In  the  year  1936-37  he  was  an  instructor  in  the  Boston  College 
Graduate  School  on  the  subject  Tests  and  Measurements.  He 
repeated  the  course,  Tests  and  Measurements,  in  the  Boston 
College  Graduate  School  in  the  summer  of  1937. 

*'He  gave  the  course.  Elementary  School  Problems,  graduate 
course,  at  the  State  College  at  Boston  in  the  summer  school  of 
1956.  For  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity Extension  courses  were  given  at  Boston,  Cambridge,  and 
Fall  River  in  English  and  Civil  Service  by  Mr.  Cunningham  for 
eight  years. 

"He  served  as  principal  of  the  Washington  Evening  High 
School  for  three  years,  from  1929  to  1932.  He  was  submaster 
and  junior  high  school  teacher  at  the  Washington  and  William 
Blackstone  Junior  High  Schools  for  seventeen  years,  1926  to 
1943. 

"He  was  made  principal  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln-Quincy 
District  in  1943,  and  has  served  there  until  the  present  time, 
eighteen  years. 

"He  has  made  that  school,  attended  by  thirty-two  nationalities, 
one  of  our  proudest  boasts  in  the  City  of  Boston.  It  is  a  show- 
piece of  the  true  image  of  American  education. 

"And  I  present  to  the  Committee — and  I  feel  sure  of  their 
entire,  wholehearted,  and  unanimous  cooperation  in  approving 
my  choice — William  J.  Cunningham,  principal  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  School,  to  be  our  next  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools." 

As  I  write  this  report  now,  I  might  add  that  Mr.  Cunningham 
assumed  all  of  Mr.  Daley's  assignments,  and  that  he  has  carried 
them  forward  in  the  high  tradition  of  the  Board.  He  has  more 
than  justified  my  confidence  in  him.  It  remanis  only  to  wish  him 
many  more  years  of  service  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 


The  UNESCO  Conference  dates  back  to  the  spring  of  1961,  when 
Dr.  Wendell  Yeo,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Student  Affairs  at 
Boston  University,  visited  my  office,  and  later  talked  with  Monsignor 
Timothy  J.   O'Leary,   Diocesan  School   Snperintendent,  seeking  to 
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enroll,  at  the  high  school  level,  both  school  systems  in  a  Junior 
UNESCO  Conference  which  would  parallel  the  Eighth  Conference  of 
the  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultm-al  Organization)  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of 
1961  in  Boston. 

^lonsignor  O'Leary  and  I  agreed  to  joint  participation.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  then  principal  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School,  was 
to  be  the  coordinator  for  the  public  schools,  and  the  Reverend  Albert 
W.  Low,  Assistant  Diocesan  Superintendent,  and  Sister  Marion, 
S.C.H.,  Supervisor  in  Geography,  Boston  Parochial  Schools,  were 
named  coordinators  for  the  parochial  schools. 

Committees  were  formed.  Many  discussions,  invoh'ing  individual 
committees  and  the  committee  of  the  whole,  followed,  and  at  last 
plans  were  formalized.  Reference  lists  of  suitable  books  and  other 
types  of  information  were  prepared  for  summer  reading.  All  pupils 
were  invited  to  participate.  Early  in  the  fall,  b}^  a  process  of  elimi- 
nation, the  best  fitted  candidates  to  represent  their  respective 
schools  were  chosen,  and  intensive  work  on  the  position  of  Africa 
as  an  emerging  continent,  with  self-impact  and  world  impact,  was 
under  full  consideration. 

The  happy  result  of  all  this  cooperative  effort  was  that  in  con- 
junction with  the  Eighth  Conference  of  the  United  National  Com- 
mission for  UNESCO  held  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in  Boston 
from  October  22  to  26,  the  Boston  public  high  schools  and  the  Boston 
parochial  high  schools  held  their  own  combined  High  School 
UNESCO  Conference  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School  on  Arhngton 
and  Fayette  Streets  in  Boston  on  Tuesday,  October  24,  1961,  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

This  was  an  historical  event  because  the  public  and  parochial 
high  schools  of  Boston  were  intimately  united  in  a  common  project, 
and,  secondly,  because  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  National 
UNESCO  Conferences,  participating  public  and  parochial  school 
systems  became  an  integral  part  of  the  National  Conference  to  the 
extent  of  being  included  in  the  final  program  gi\'en  to  the  \'isiting 
delegates. 

More  than  1,200  distinguished  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
among  the  world's  leading  scholars,  as  well  as  100  African  leaders 
(guests  of  the  Department  of  State),  were  invited  to  visit,  at  their 
pleasure,  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School,  not  to  listen  to  people  talk 
about  democracy,  but  rather  to  see  for  themselves  democracy  in 
action  at  the  "grass  roots"  level.  A  gratifying  number  of  visitors 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  attend.  Many  of  them,  so 
earnest  and  so  anxious  to  do  so  many  things  for  their  countries,  not 
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the  least  of  which  was  to  establish  school  systems  to  educate  their 
own  boys  and  girls,  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  participating 
boys  and  girls,  and  with  their  knowledge  of  the  continent  and  people 
of  Africa. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  girls  from  the  sixteen  public 
high  schools  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  from  parochial 
and  diocesan  high  schools  considered  in  eighteen  panel  discussion 
groups  the  question  which  was  the  theme  for  the  National  Conference, 
namel}^  ''Africa  and  the  United  States:   Images  and  Realities." 

With  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Nyary,  Executive  Director, 
World  Affairs  Council  in  Boston,  African  students  enrolled  at  the 
local  colleges  w^ere  invited  to  these  panel  discussions — to  answer 
questions,  and  otherwise  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  the  topics 
under  consideration. 

Panel  moderators  were  public  and  parochial  high  school  head 
masters,  and  the  rapporteurs  summarizing  the  high  lights  of  the 
various  panel  discussions  were  assistant  superintendents  from 
both  school  systems. 

Needless  to  say,  the  young  men  and  women  assembled  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  School  for  this  conference  were  selected  to  be 
participants  in  the  Panel  Discussion  Groups  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  creed.  In  effect  they  were  representing  not  only  the  91,000 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  and  the  50,000  children 
in  the  Boston  Parochial  Schools  (Boston  proper — not  the  entire 
diocesan  system),  but,  as  well,  they  were  representing  their  peers 
in  every  other  school  in  the  United  States. 

Art  work  from  the  participating  high  schools  was  on  display  from 
October  22  to  26  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School,  and  Superin- 
tendents' Circulars  designated  the  week  of  October  22  as  "Africa 
Week"  in  both  public  and  parochial  schools.  Suitable  projects 
explaining  facets  of  the  theme  "Africa  and  the  United  States: 
Images  and  Realities"  were  undertaken  at  all  grade  levels  in  both 
school  systems. 

Reading  references  on  Africa  were  prepared  b}^  Miss  Elizabeth 
Burrage,  Librarian  at  the  Administration  Library,  15  Beacon 
Street;  also  by  Miss  Pauline  Winnick,  staff  leader  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  Branch  librarians,  school  librarians,  and  teacher 
representatives  were  furnished  with  copies  of  these  lists  for  their 
students. 

Miss  Mary  Martin  of  the  Henry  L.  Higginson  District  created  an 
extremely  interesting  window  display  on  "African  Education," 
and  this  window  on  the  first  floor  of  the  School  Committee  building 
received  considerable  praise  as  well  as  much  attention  from 
passersby, 
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Early  in  the  fall,  too,  Boston,  along  with  Cleveland,  Akron, 
Pittsburgh,  Syracuse,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  and  Los  Angeles,  par- 
ticipated in  an  in-service  project  of  the  NEA  for  the  academically 
talented  student.  Boston  was  to  be  the  lead-off  city.  From  Octo- 
ber 30  through  November  3,  1961,  inclusive.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bish, 
Director  of  the  NEA  Project  for  the  Academically  Talented  Student, 
and  Dr.  Ross  M.  Coxe,  his  assistant,  conducted  this  workshop  for 
Boston's  academically  talented  students. 

Both  men  were  well  qualified  for  workshop  leadership.  Charles  E. 
Bish  had  been  for  thirty-odd  years  a  teacher,  administrator,  and 
college  professor  with  a  great  concern  for  waste  of  student  talent. 
He  summarized  his  thinking  about  this  matter  by  saying:  "We 
permit  youngsters  to  avoid  opportunities  that  would  help  them  to 
work  up  to  their  full  capacities. " 

Ross  M.  Coxe,  a  consultant  to  numerous  school  systems  on  cur- 
riculum problems,  was  for  eight  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Education  at  Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  was  on  leave  of  absence  from  that  University  to  work 
with  Dr.  Bish. 

All  head  masters,  principals,  assistant  principals,  guidance  coun- 
selors, supervisors,  and  directors  attended  one  or  more  meetings. 
In  addition,  key  personnel,  including  teachers  of  advanced  work 
classes,  and  subject  council  chairmen  participated. 

Two  meetings  were  held  in  selected  schools  in  different  geographic 
parts  of  the  city  on  each  day.  These  sessions  lasted  approximately 
three  hours.  A  coffee  break  was  allowed  in  both  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions.  The  Department  of  School  Lunches  provided 
cakes,  coffee,  and  doughnuts.  High  school,  junior  high  school,  and 
elementary  teachers  were  included  in  each  session.  Procedure  was  a 
common  lecture  participated  in  by  both  Drs.  Bish  and  Coxe  followed 
by  a  question  and  discussion  period. 

Bish  called  for  increased  flexibility  in  school  schedules  and  cur- 
riculum to  provide  for  the  varying  growth  needs  of  children.  "  Every 
child, "  he  said,  "must  have  an  opportunity  to  succeed  in  accordance 
with  his  ability.  Coxe  maintained  that  we  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  has-been  empires,  and  do  not  teach  enough  about  Africa 
and  Asia^about  the  people  who  in  the  years  to  come  will  count 
more  and  more." 
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For  some  time  a  whispering  campaign  had  been  passing  from 
one  to  another  that  the  Boston  Latin  School  was  a  school  in  decline, 
but  in  September  this  issue  was  projected  into  the  School  Committee 
campaign.  In  an  open  letter  to  the  press,  addressed  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Mr.  Arthur  Gartland,  President  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School  Alumni,  and  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  School 
Committee,  charged  the  Boston  Latin  School  with  being  in  "current 
low  estate,"  and  called  for  "competent  educators  to  examine  the 
merits  of  the  claims  made  against  (BLS)  present  excellence  and  to 
suggest  how  best  to  restore  it  to  high  place  as  a  school  for  able 
learners." 

Replying  to  Mr.  Gartland,  under  date  of  September  18,  1961, 
the  Superintendent  wrote  that  he  had  named  a  committee  "to 
prepare  forthwith  a  comprehensive  report  regarding  all  facets  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  to  submit  their  findings  to  me  with  any- 
pertinent  recommendations  they  may  wish  to  make." 

The  report  follows : 

A  REPORT   ON  THE  BOSTON   LATIN   SCHOOL 

January  16,  1962 

Foreword 

In  a  letter  under  date  of  September  18,  1961,  to  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Gartland,  President  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  Alumni,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Gillis,  wrote  as  follows: 
".  .  .  I  have  designated  a  committee  consisting  of  Deputy 
Superintendent  William  H.  Ohrenberger,  in  charge  of  Curriculum, 
Assistant  Superintendent  Philip  J.  Bond,  in  charge  of  Personnel, 
and  Assistant  Superintendent  William  J.  Cunningham,  in  charge 
of  Problems  of  Secondary  School  Organization  and  Administration, 
to  prepare  forthwith  a  comprehensive  report  regarding  all  facets 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  to  submit  their  findings  to  me  with 
any  pertinent  recommendations  they  may  wish  to  make. " 

The  report  which  follows  carries  out  the  Superintendent's  directive 
to  that  committee. 

The  Evaluating  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to  the 
head  master,  to  the  seven  department  heads,  and  to  the  guidance 
counselors  of  the  Latin  School  for  their  cooperation  in  promptly 
furnishing  the  committee  with  requested  data. 

The  individual  reports  of  the  head  master  and  the  department 
heads  are  on  file  in  the  Superintendent's  Office. 
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I.  Introduction 

When  the  colonists  came  to  America  they  brought  with  them  the 
cultural  patterns  of  the  mother  countr3^  It  was  natural  therefore 
for  them  to  establish  a  school  in  America,  to  be  modeled  after  the 
church  schools  of  England.  In  such  schools  the  basic  studies  were 
Latin  and  Greek.  This  w'as  the  type  of  school  which  the  Puritans 
established  in  Boston  in  1G35.  The  purpose  of  the  school  was  to 
prepare  boys  for  college.  In  those  days,  that  meant  for  Harvard, 
founded  in  1(336,  and  eventually  for  the  ministry  and  the  professions. 

All  of  which  was  good  because  the  Latin  School,  by  its  very 
existence,  emphasized  the  importance  of  education  in  any  society. 
Boston  Latin  School,  however,  was  not  destined  to  become  the 
model  for  an  American  system  of  education.  Its  preoccupation 
with  Latin  and  Greek  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  society  where  the 
vernacular  was  English,  and  where  a  growing  economy  demanded  a 
more  practical  education  for  citizens  engaged  in  commerce  and 
industry.  The  Latin  schools  as  such  therefore  declined,  and  gave 
place  to  a  more  practical  kind  of  education. 

In  the  present,  attempting  to  offer  suitable  instruction  to  teen- 
age boys  and  girls,  Boston  has  established  district  high  schools, 
trade  schools,  and  one  technical  high  school.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Latin  School  has  been  preserved  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
system.  (A  Latin  School  for  girls  has  been  added  to  Boston's 
secondary  school  program,  too.)  More  than  three  hundred  years 
after  its  founding,  the  reason  for  Boston  Latin  School's  existence 
remains  pretty  much  unchanged,  namely,  to  prepare  boys  for  college 
and  graduate  schools. 

How  well  is  the  Latin  School  doing  this  job? 

II.  Framework  of  Approach 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question  we  must  make  sure 
that  we  are  looking  at  the  Latin  School  of  the  nineteen  sixties,  and 
are  aware  of  the  dramatic  changes  which  our  society  has  undergone, 
even  in  the  short  period  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Only  if 
viewed  within  the  framework  of  such  a  context  can  we  properl.y 
evaluate  the  present  Latin  School. 

Some  factors  which  have  to  be  considered  are: 

1.  The  migration  of  racial  groups  from  Boston  to  single  home 
ownership  in  nearby  suburbs,  e.g.,  Brookline,  Belmont, 
Newton,  etc. 
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2.  The  tremendous  influx  of  electronic  engineers,  mathe- 
maticians, and  scientists  to  spUt-level  ranch  homes  in  towns 
adjacent  to  that  golden  perimeter  which  encircles  Boston, 
Route  128,  e.g.,  Lincoln,  Weston,  Wayland,  Lexington, 
Needham,  Wellesley,  etc. 

3.  The  superior  socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  the  cultural 
patterns  germane  to  these  homes  have  enabled  children  of 
such  parents  to  score  high  marks  in  intelligence  and  aptitude 
tests  which  are  geared  for  an  average  middle-class  culture. 
N.B.  Directly  below  are  corollaries  to  numbers  1  and  2. 
They  give  us  w^hat  James  B.  Conant  calls  the  "college- 
oriented"  suburb. 

a.  Here  the  average  IQ  is  115  or  higher,  and  as  many  as 
80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  high  school  graduates  regu- 
larly enroll  in  some  four-year  college  or  university. 

b.  Teachers  are  easily  attracted  to  these  suburbs  because 
salaries  are  higher.  The  pupil-teacher  ratio  compares 
somewhat  favorably  with  the  best  private  schools. 

4.  Long  ago,  on  a  national  scale,  the  four-year  Latin  program 
was  doomed  when  the  colleges  no  longer  prescribed  the 
amount  or  content  of  Latin  required  for  college  entrance. 
As  a  result  of  this  action,  Latin  became  an  elective  subject 
to  be  taken  on  a  terminal  basis  in  Grades  IX  and  X.  Its 
culture  found  its  way  into  fine  arts  and  ancient  history 
courses.  Many  able  learners  have  graduated  from  college 
in  the  intervening  years  without  ever  having  had  even  a 
nodding  acquaintance  with  a  Latin  textbook. 

5.  A  change  in  the  type  of  college  entrance  examination  has 
had  a  far  reaching  effect,  too,  upon  high  school  curricula. 
The  time-honored  essay  examination  has  given  place  to  the 
objective  test  which  can  be  machine  corrected. 

Instead  of  the  colleges  admitting  students  on  a  strictly 
academic  basis,  the  multifactor  method  of  admission  has 
been  adopted.  Under  this  plan  a  comprehensive  amount 
of  data  determines  the  action  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions 
and  his  staff. 

N.B.  It  is  difficult  to  argue  against  the  prerogative  of  the 
college,  whether  it  be  a  prestigious  one  or  otherwise,  to 
select  its  own  student  body. 

6.  In  Boston  the  mushroom  growth  of  a  diocesan  school  system 
has  siphoned  off  a  sizable  segment  of  able  learners  from  the 
public  schools. 
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7.  Finally,  the  ability  of  the  boy's  father  to  meet  an  ever 
mounting  cost  of  college  tuition  will  have  a  positive  bearing 
upon  the  institution  which  his  son  attends.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  a  boy  at  a  prestige  college  for  four  years  is 
approximately  $12,000.  In  addition,  the  father  must 
maintain  the  rest  of  the  family,  a  home,  and  a  low-priced 
car.  How  realistic  a  goal  is  this  for  the  average  middle- 
class  income  family? 

III.  A  Self-Evaluatiox  of  the  School 

Aware  then  of  some  of  the  explosive  forces  which  have  radicall}^ 
changed  the  world  in  which  we  live,  it  is  unrealistic  to  suppose  that 
Boston  Latin  School  has  not  been  affected  along  with  everything 
else.  We  rightfully  inquire,  therefore:  Is  the  educational  environ- 
ment which  the  Latin  School  engenders  today  less  stimulating  and 
inspiring  than  formerly?    Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

What  do3s  the  head  master  say? 

Mr.  John  J.  Doyle,  the  head  master,  reports  that  the  school  is 
overcrowded  with  its  present  enrollment  of  2,(;)00  boys — many  of 
whom  have  to  be  transferred  to  schools  that  arj  less  demanding 
academically.  (In  one  ,year  the  number  of  transferees  may  be  as 
high  as  400  boys.)  An  enormous  amount  of  time,  which  might 
otherwise  be  profitably  used,  is  wasted  in  this  operation.  The 
crowding  makes  it  necessary  to  use  study  halls  and  laboratories  for 
homerooms.    This  is  not  desirable. 

He  further  states,  "Our  faculty  situation  is  verj^  discouraging." 
Of  the  101  men  on  the  faculty,  21  do  not  hold  High  School  Certificate 

IV,  and  their  subject  background,  because  of  this  fact,  is  weak. 
Also,  Mr.  Doj'le  points  out  that  as  the  older  Certificate  1\  men  are 
promoted  or  retired  it  is  going  to  be  increasingly  difficult  to  replace 
them. 

Specifically  he  recommends: 

1.  Entrance  examinations  for  all  students. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  present  "Promotion  on  Trial." 

3.  Permission  to  send  back  to  local  schools  those  boys  who, 
at  Thanksgiving,  are  failing  in  three  or  more  subjects. 

4.  Assignment  to  the  school  of  two  heads  of  department — high 
school  men — for  each  of  the  following  departments :  History, 
English,  Latin,  and  Mathematics. 

5.  Assignment  to  the  school  of  at  least  one,  preferably  two, 
assistant  head  masters — high  school  men — with  no  teaching 
assignments. 
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Assignment  to  the  school  of  another  secretary"  to  handle  the 
clerical  duties  of  the  Guidance  Office. 


What  do  the  seven  heads  of  department  say? 

*      *      * 

Mr.  Emmet  T.  Morrill,  reporting  for  the  French  Department, 
states  that  presently  he  has  seven  full-time  teachers,  and  two  part- 
time  teachers  in  addition  to  himself.  All  these  men  are  permanently 
appointed,  although  two  of  them  do  not  hold  major  certificates  in 
French.  The  department  handles  approximately  1,277  students 
distributed  as  follows: 

2  senior  classes 
9  junior  classes 
14  sophomore  classes 
14  freshman  classes 

The  size  of  the  classes  ^•ary  from  eighteen  in  one  class  all  the  way  up 
to  two  classes  having  thirty-nine  pupils  in  each  section.  Mr.  Morrill 
is  making  a  good  start  to  replace  out-of-date  and  worn-out  books, 
but  it  will  take  some  time  to  bring  the  stock  of  recent  publications 
up  to  where  he  would  like  it  to  be.  There  are  not  sufficient  electric 
outlets  for  the  projectors,  tape  recorders,  and  disc  players  ordered 
under  the  National  Defense  Act,  and  there  are  no  language  class- 
rooms supplied  with  dark  curtains  or  screens  for  projection. 
He  recommends: 

1.  Appointees  should  possess  a  major  certificate  in  French. 

2.  That    the    availability    of   teachers    trained    in    oral-aural 
methods  be  anticipated. 

3.  That  class  sizes  be  reduced  and  that  more  time  for  super- 
vision be  allowed  for  the  department  head. 

4.  That  it  be  made  possible  to  have  classes  use  the  Language 
Laboratory  during  school  hours. 

5.  Size  of  classes  should  be  reduced. 

6.  Teachers'  programs  should  allow  time  for  preparation  of 
tapes  and  indoctrination  in  laboratory  techniques. 
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Mr.  Paul  F.  Pearson  reports  for  the  History  Department.  (He 
also  is  chairman  of  the  Program  Committee.)  Mr.  Pearson  states 
that,  including  himself,  there  are  currently  sixteen  teachers  in  his 
department.  Six  of  them  are  assigned — three  from  junior  high 
schools,  and  three  from  elementary  schools.  He  deplores  the  per- 
sonnel situation,  overcrowded  classrooms,  and  an  unmeldly  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  his  teaching  assignment,  he  is  responsible 
for  all  the  program  work  of  the  school.  Some  teachers  have  peripa- 
tetic teaching  programs,  and  he  says  that  no  teacher  should  be 
required  to  teach  in  four  or  five  rooms  during  the  course  of  the  day. 
He  sums  up  his  opinion  in  these  words:  ''The  economic  principle  of 
mass  production  has  been  applied  to  the  educational  process  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  and  the  product  has  been  standardized  with 
little  regard  for  the  individual  student,  his  special  aptitudes  and 
leadership  potential." 

He  recommends: 

1.  A  department  head  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  and  a 
second  one  for  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII 

2.  A  full  faculty  of  qualified  high  school  teachers 

3.  An  entrance  examination,  preferably  a  scholastic  aptitude 
test 

4.  A  room  with  black-out  curtains  and  audio-\'isual  equip- 
ment as  permanent  fixtures 


^Ir.  Joseph  W.  Hopkinson,  reporting  for  the  Latin  Department, 
which  also  includes  what  there  is  of  the  Greek  Department,  states 
that  on  the  whole  his  department  is  in  good  shape,  and  that  the 
median  of  pupils  taking  the  College  Board  Achievement  Test  in 
Latin  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  school. 

He  would  like  no  temporary  teachers  in  the  lower  classes  although, 
in  fairness,  he  states  that  he  is  well  satisfied  with  one  man  who  had 
been  with  him  on  that  basis  for  three  years,  and  now  is  permanentl}^ 
appointed,  and  assigned  to  the  Latin  School.  The  book  situation  is 
not  what  he  would  like,  and  many  classes  are  using  books  which 
should  have  been  discarded  some  time  ago. 

He  says:  ''.  .  .  we  have  too  manj^  pupils  in  the  Latin 
classes  who  never  should  be  in  the  school  and  never  should  be  study- 
ing Latin.  ]\Iany  of  these,  after  holding  back  the  brighter  pupils, 
finally  leave  the  school  which  they  never  should  have  attended, 
while  some  are  carried  on  because  of  the  'curve.'  N^o  teacher,  no 
matter  how  good  he  might  be,  could  teach  Latin  to  some  of  these 
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pupils.  These  are  the  pupils  who,  if  they  are  allowed  to  survive, 
have  numerous  failures  throughout  their  entire  career,  repeat  one  or 
two  years,  and  finally,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  squeeze  into  some 
college  only  to  become  a  failin'e  there.  If  these  pupils  were  refused 
admission  to  the  school,  with  smaller  numbers  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  poor  temporary  teachers  on  the  faculty,  and  the  body 
of  our  good  Latin  teachers  could  do  a  much  better  job  with  the 
pupils  of  higher  ability." 

Mr.  Hopkinson  is  also  the  senior  counselor,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  report  details  his  duties  in  this  area. 


Mr.  Albert  J.  Van  Steenbergen,  head  of  the  German  Department, 
states  that  he  has  no  special  problems  with  personnel.  His  four 
full-time  teachers  he  rates  ''as  serious-minded  superior  masters." 
All  of  these  men  take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  school — Mr. 
Triantafel  in  the  senior  guidance  office,  Mr.  Hoelzel  as  assistant 
dean  of  one  of  the  classes,  and  Mr.  Donovan  as  finance  officer.  Mr. 
Triantafel  also  teaches  the  classes  in  Russian. 

Mr.  Van  Steenbergen  reports :  ".  .  .  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  is  about  the  same  as  when  I  took  over  the  Head  of  Department 
about  ten  years  ago.  The  College  Board  results  in  the  senior  class 
are  very  excellent;  all  candidates  with  very  few  exceptions  obtained 
honor  marks. " 

He  says  further  that  the  German  Department  is  following  the  new 
trends  in  modern  foreign  language  teaching,  studying  new  texts  and 
new  materials,  and  adopting  what  seems  worth  while. 

Speaking  about  the  number  of  pupils  taking  German,  he  points 
out  that  since  19G0  pupils  in  Grade  IX  (Class  IV)  must  choose  French 
or  German  and  carry  it  for  at  least  three  years.  In  Grade  X  (Class 
III)  the  boy  must  choose  an  elective  (Greek,  Russian,  French, 
German,  and,  since  1961,  Modern  History).  Four  out  of  five  pupils 
elected  the  history  course,  and  so  the  number  taking  German  has 
been  reduced. 

Mr.  Van  Steenbergen  states  further:  "More  pupils  would  choose 
German  III  if  they  were  not  forced  to  continue  their  Latin  for  a 
sixth  year,  unless  they  get  650  in  the  Latin  College  Board  in  May  of 
their  junior  year.  To  me,  650  is  an  extremely  high  figure,  arbi- 
trarily set  by  the  Latin  Department.  A  pupil  in  German  III  really 
is  consolidating  work  he  has  done  in  the  previous  two  years,  whereas 
in  sixth-year  Latin  he  is  practically  standing  still. " 
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]\Ir.  Eugene  Branca,  head  of  department  in  mathematics,  states 
that  his  department  is  made  up  of  ten  permanent  and  se\'en  tem- 
porary and  assigned  teachers.  He  writes:  ''Comparison  is  made 
with  fifteen  permanent  and  only  two  temporary  teachers  in  Septem- 
ber, 1954.  The  school  population  during  the  period  1954-1961  in- 
creased b}'  some  300  pupils."  In  another  paragraph  he  states: 
"In  some  cases  young  teachers  trained  in  other  fields  have  been 
forced  to  teach  mathematics.  One  temporary  history  teacher  was 
sent  to  us  this  fall  to  teach  a  complete  mathematics  program  of 
twenty-fi\'e  periods  per  week.  " 

Permanent  teachers  handle  Classes  I,  II,  and  III.  Assigned 
teachers  are  placed  in  the  lower  classes.  Because  of  the  number 
of  assigned  teachers  the  burden  of  preparing  juniors  and  seniors 
for  College  Board  examinations  has  become  heavier  on  the  permanent 
men,  and  it  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  accelerated 
math-science  course,  where  the  boys  are  doing  college  level  mathe- 
matics, a  great  deal  more  by  way  of  lesson  preparation  is  required 
of  the  teacher  working  with  this  group. 

Under  the  present  condition,  and  with  a  department  of  seventeen 
men,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  classroom  visitations  of  the  new 
men  as  required  by  the  regulations. 

He  recommends : 

1.  Replacing  temporary  teachers  with  High  School  Certificate 
IV,  mathematics  majors 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  second  head  of  department 

3.  That   the   entering   classes,    IVB   and   \l,   be   drastically- 
reduced 


]\Ir.  Francis  P.  Carroll,  head  of  the  Science  Department,  has  nine 
teachers  under  his  control,  one  of  whom  is  a  substitute. 

General  science  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  and  one  year  of  phj^sics 
are  required  subjects  for  all  students.  Chemistr\^  courses,  the 
phj^sical  science  course,  the  advanced  chemistry,  and  advanced 
physics  are  elective  courses.  It  is  possible  for  a  bo}^  to  take  fi^'e  years 
of  science  now  at  the  Latin  School.  (For  some  reason  biology  is  not 
offered.)  Four  of  the  ten  teachers  in  this  department  have  had 
thirt}'  years  or  more  experience  at  the  Latin  School.  Five  of  the 
ten  have  had  ten  years  of  teaching  experience  with  an  average  of  five 
years  at  the  Latin  School.  The  substitute  has  been  at  the  Latin 
School  for  three  years. 

There  are  two  laboratories — one  physics  and  the  other  chemistr}^ 
Each  laboratory  handles   thirty-two  students.     There   are  seven 
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lecture  demonstration  rooms.  Equipment  and  textbooks  are  ade- 
quate. ''A  science  lecture  room  can  be  used  for  other  subjects, "  Mr. 
Carroll  states,  "but  science  cannot  be  taught  adequately  in  a  regular 
classroom.  Furthermore,  a  science  teacher's  work  suffers  con- 
siderably if  he  must  use  several  different  science  rooms  in  one  day." 

While,  in  general,  bemoaning  the  fact  that  Boston  has  had  no  part 
in  setting  up  the  new  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology 
being  introduced  in  the  country  at  large,  Mr.  Carroll  adds:  "How- 
ever, concerning  the  science  teachers  at  Latin  School,  all  have  taken 
several  courses  beyond  the  master's  degree.  Two  have  been  granted 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  accept  science  graduate  fellow- 
ships, and  another  will  next  year.  Four  others  have  won  and  ac- 
cepted fellowships  every  year  for  the  last  three  years." 

He  recommends: 

1.  Three  more  science  laboratories 

2.  A  double  period  of  science  rather  than  a  single  one 


Mr.  Samuel  Resnick  reports  that  the  English  Department  in- 
cludes the  following  men : 

1  department  head 
14  regular  high  school  teachers 
1  assigned  junior  high 
1  assigned  from  grade  school 
1  temporary  teacher 
1  regular   high    school    teacher    (subjects,    Russian    and 

German)  teaching  2  English  classes 
1  temporary  teacher  (subject,  Latin)  teaching  1  English 
class 
Mr.  Resnick  states  that  his  experience  at  the  Latin  School  dates 
only  from  December  5,  1960,  when  he  was  appointed  head  of  depart- 
ment in  English.     He  does  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  compare  the 
present  with  the  past  in  terms  of  the  English  Department,  although 
he  was  given  to  understand  that  the  marks  in  the  English  College 
Board  examinations  have  been  poorer  in  the  past  several  years 
than  they  had  been  in  former  times. 

In  general,  he  finds  that  "students  are  much  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  mathematics  and  ihe  sciences,  reflecting,  indeed,  the 
tenor  of  our  times."  English  teachers  are  hard  to  come  by  because 
of  the  scope  of  the  subject.  Literature,  grammar,  composition,  and 
rhetoric  pose  problems  to  students  and  teachers  alike.  Much  read- 
ing and  studying  is  necessary  to  achieve  mastery  of  the  subject. 
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The  drudgery  involved  in  the  correction  of  compositions  makes  it 
easier  to  teach  some  other  subject. 

With  such  a  large  department,  and  a  full  teaching  program,  plus 
the  responsibility  for  and  the  distribution  of  thousands  of  books, 
]\Ir.  Resnick  has  no  time  for  supervision. 

He  recommends: 

1.  A  smaller  over-all  enrollment 

2.  Entrance  examinations 

3      Provision  should   be  made  for  supervision   of  instruction 
within  his  department 


IV.  Committee  Evaluation  of  the  School 

Latin  School  is  long  in  years  and  rich  in  tradition,  and  the  evaluat- 
ing committee,  summarily  rejecting  any  opinion  that  the  "Latin 
School  is  just  another  school,"  affirms  its  conviction  that  the  Latin 
School  is,  and  should  be,  a  ciuality  school  for  able  learners. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Latin  School,  because 
of  dramatic  changes  not  only  on  the  local  scene,  but  in  the  whole 
world,  is  not  the  Boston  Latin  School  of  yesterday — nor,  indeed, 
should  it  be.  A  glorious  past  it  has;  but  the  Latin  School,  proud  of 
its  history  and  grateful  for  the  past,  must  focus  on  the  present  and 
the  future,  if  it  is  to  remain  a  great  school. 

A.     The  Plant 

Quoting  from  Head  Master  Doyle's  report:  ".  .  .  seventy- 
nine  rooms  are  being  used  for  home  rooms.  Four  of  these  rooms  are 
in  two  study  halls  and  seven  are  in  cjuasi-laboratory  rooms.  In  the 
study  halls  there  are  seventy  boys  Avith  no  desk  storage  place  for 
their  books  and  material.  Before  school  and  during  the  homeroom 
period — forty  minutes — there  is  unavoidable  commotion  and  little 
chance  for  quiet  study.  The  laboratorj^  rooms  have  adjustable  arm- 
rest chairs  with  no  space  for  book  storage.  With  homeroom  duties 
to  be  attended  to,  the  homeroom  master  has  little  time  to  set  up  his 
equipment  for  the  day's  experiments  and  must  be  on  constant  watch 
that  equipment  which  is  set  up  is  not  disturbed  during  the  early 
morning  period  and  the  homeroom  period." 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  evaluating  committee  feels  that  students 
and  teachers  alike  are  working  under  stress. 

With  its  present  enrollment  of  2,600  students  the  school  is  obviously 
overcrowded,  and  multisensory  aids  which  should  be  available  for 
enrichment  have  of  necessity  to  be  curtailed  in  their  use  so  that  these 
cjuarters  may  be  used  to  accommodate  homeroom  groups. 
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Under  these  conditions  any  attempt  at  individual  attention,  so 
important  in  all  schools,  but  even  more  so  at  the  Latin  School,  is 
well-nigh  impossible. 

Homeroom  teachers  being  forced  to  give  up  their  rooms  to  peripa- 
tetic members  of  the  faculty  is  not  desirable.  It  results  in  a  "rush 
hour"  atmosphere  which  permeates  the  whole  school.  There  is  no 
''royal  road"  to  true  learning.  It  cannot  be  hurried,  nor  can  it 
thrive  in  an  atmosphere  where  crowding  and  confusion  prevail. 

In  line  with  this  element  of  crowding  and  rushing,  one  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  approximately  2,600  pupils  must  be  fed  in  a 
little  over  one  hour.  This  necessitates  eating  in  three  shifts,  allowing 
approximately  20  minutes  for  filing  to  and  from  the  lunchroom, 
dispensing  of  food,  and  eating. 

Recommendations  will  be  made. 

B.     The  Faculty 

101  members 

14  are  permanent  teachers  assigned  to  the  school 
11  from  junior  high  schools 

3  from  the  elementary  level 

With  one  exception  these  assigned  teachers  are  concentrated  in 
Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 

All  were  assigned  this  year  at  the  request  of  the  head  master, 
and,  with  one  exception,  have  had  at  least  one  year's  experience  at 
the  Latin  School. 

Two  are  provisional  teachers  under  a  year's  contract,  qualified  by 
competitive  examination  to  teach  their  subject  at  the  high  school 
level. 

Five  are  temporary  (substitute)  teachers  selected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practice  and  Training. 

At  present  there  are  thirteen  vacancies  in  the  faculty  as  follows : 
English  2 

History  6 

Ancient  Languages         1 
Mathematics  4 

Six  of  those  now  serving  under  a  lower  certificate  hold  the  master's 
degree,  and  are  eligible  for  examination  for  Certificate  IV  High 
School^the  certificate  required  for  permanency  in  the  school. 

The  difficulty  which  Latin  School  experiences  in  having  a  full 
complement  of  high  school  teachers  is  actually  a  nationwide  problem 
— particularly  in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  science,  and  English. 
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The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  requirement  to  teach 
in  high  school  demands  of  the  candidate  only  a  bachelor's  degree. 
Boston  requires  for  permanent  appointment  at  the  high  school 
level  a  master's  degree. 

The  evaluating  committee  hopes  that  Boston  will  not  lower  its 
standards  here,  although  it  is  fitting  to  point  out  that  the  mere 
possession  of  a  graduate  degree  does  not  per  se  produce  a  superior 
teacher.  Apropos  of  this  point,  in  one  of  the  top  private  schools  in 
the  Boston  metropolitan  area  only  one  half  of  the  faculty  possesses 
graduate  degrees. 

One  final  word  before  leaving  the  question  of  the  Latin  School 
faculty.  As  the  men  teaching  there  are  forced  to  handle  large 
classroom  groups,  and  the  school  competes  as  it  does  against  the  best 
private  schools  in  New  England,  the  faculty  is  to  be  complimented 
for  doing  a  fine  job.  Rarely  in  these  private  schools  is  the  teacher- 
pupil  ratio  higher  than  15  to  1,  and  more  generally  it  is  nearer 
12  to  1;  whereas,  in  the  Latin  School,  the  average  class  size  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  30  pupils. 

N.B.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  teachers  at  the  Latin 
School  are  excellent  teachers.  A  few,  unfortunately, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  giving  of  their  best, 
efforts,  and  they  are  not  all  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX 
either. 
Recommendations  will  be  made. 

C.     The  Program  of  Study 

The  program  of  study  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  while  admittedly 
there  has  been  a  broadening  of  the  curriculum  in  the  areas  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics,  nevertheless,  vdth  the  exception  of 
the  addition  of  instruction  in  Russian,  remains  pretty  much  as  it  was 
twenty  or  even  thirty  years  ago. 

This  fact  reveals  some  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  advance,  or 
rather  of  the  explosion,  of  knowledge  which  has  occurred  since 
World  War  II.  It  is  not  necessary  to  catalogue  specific  break- 
throughs. Perhaps  the  statement  that  nine  out  of  ten  prescriptions 
written  by  a  physician  today  could  not  have  been  written  ten  years 
ago  is  sufficient.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  its  goal  of  preparing  boys  for  coUege,  Boston  Latin  School  could 
modify  its  curriculum  to  better  fit  its  graduates,  not  only  to  five  in, 
but  to  furnish  leadership  in,  the  crucial  years  ahead. 
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Present  Program  of  Studies 
Six- Year  Course 


Periods 

Periods 

Grade  VII  (Class  VI) 

per 

week 

Grade  VIII  (Class  V) 

per  week 

English 

5 

English 

5 

Latin 

5 

Latin 

5 

Mathematics 

5 

Mathematics 

5 

United  States  History 

21 

United  States  History 

2f 

World  Geography 

2^ 

World  Geography 

2i 

Elementary  Science 

3 

Elementary  Science 

3 

Physical  Education 

2 

Physical  Education 

2 

25 


Periods 

Periods 

Grade  IX  (Class  IV) 

pel 

•  week 

Grade  X  (Class  III) 

per 

week 

Required 

Required 

English 

5 

English    i*      ■>. 

5 

Latin 

5 

Latin 

5 

Algebra  I 

5 

Plane  Geometry 

5 

Ancient  History 

5 

Physical  Education 

2 

Civic  Education 

3 

Health  Education 

3 

Physical  Education 

2 

Electives 

Elective 

French  or  German  (from 

Prench  or  German 

5 

Grade  IX) 

5 

— 

One  from  German,  French, 

30 

Greek,  Russian,  Mod( 

3rn 

History,  or  Physical 

Sciences 

5 

30 
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Periods 

Grade  XI  (Class  II)        per 

week 

Required 

English 

5 

Latin 

5 

Algebra  II 

5 

Physical  Education 

2 

Military  Science 

2 

Electives 

French  or  German  (from 

Grades  IX  and  X) 

5 

One  from  German,  French, 

Greek,  Russian,  United 

States  History  or  Phys- 

ical   Sciences     (from 

Grade  X) 

5 

29 


Grade  XII  (Class  I) 

Required 

English 

*Latin 

United  States  History  (if 

not    taken    in    Grade 

XI) 
Physics  (if  not  taken  in 

Grades  X  and  XI) 
Military  Science 
Physical  Education 

Electives 

One  from  French,  Ger- 
man, Russian,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  Chemis- 
try, x\dvanced  Physics, 
Advanced  Chemistry 


Periods 
per  week 


29 


*Chemistry  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  Latin  by 
candidates  for  admission 
to   technical   or   engi- 
neering colleges 

Program  of  Studies 

Four- Year  Course 

The  subjects  and  time  allotment  for  the  four-year  course  are  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  those  of  the  last  four  years  of  the  six-year 
course. 

Recommendations  will  be  made. 

D.     Admissions  to  College 

The  purpose  of  the  Latin  School  since  1635  has  been  to  prepare 
boys  for  college.  Is  the  Latin  School  doing  this  job  today?  If  so, 
how  well  is  it  doing  it?  Or  is  the  Latin  School  in  the  nineteen  sixties 
failing  in  its  original  purpose,  and,  as  some  of  its  critics  say  —  a 
school  in  decline?    Let  us  explore  the  facets  of  this  question. 
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At  the  outset,  it  should  be  predicated  that  the  norm  for  evaluating 
Boston  Latin  School's  success  today  as  a  college  preparatory  school 
is  no  longer  to  be  considered  solely  in  terms  of  the  number  of  its 
graduates  to  be  admitted  to  Harvard  College. 

To  do  so  would  fail  to  take  into  consideration  Harvard's  present 
admissions  policy.  It  would  fail,  also,  to  consider  the  present-day 
scramble  for  admission  to  colleges  able  to  accommodate  in  some 
instances  only  one  in  five  of  the  secondary  school  graduates  clamoring 
for  entrance.  On  passing  we  observe,  without  enlarging  upon  it, 
that  this  condition  will  not  improve. 

The  fact  that  the  colleges  can  pick  and  choose  as  they  will  has 
resulted  not  only  in  a  higher  scholastic  quality  of  entering  student; 
it  has  also  upgraded  curriculum  standards  of  achievement  in  the 
colleges  themselves.  It  is  not  only  harder  to  get  into  college  today; 
it  is  harder  to  remain  in  college.  If  you  do  not  measure  up  to  stand- 
ards, and  maintain  them  as  well,  your  seat  goes  to  someone  else. 

Since,  here  and  there,  among  the  "old  grads"  of  the  Latin  School 
there  seemingly  is  a  nostalgic  fi.xation  that  the  graduates  from  the 
Latin  School  will  matriculate  only  to  Harvard,  perhaps  we  will  be 
pardoned  for  reminding  them  that  today  Harvard's  multif actor 
admissions  policy,  among  other  things,  encompasses  geographic 
representation  within  this  country,  as  well  as  the  admission  of 
students  from  foreign  lands.  The  entering  class  will  be  roimded  off 
in  number  approximately  about  1,100  or  1,200,  and  scholastic 
excellence  is  only  one  of  many  factors  which  will  be  considered  by 
the  admission  board. 

It  is  well  for  these  "old  grads"  to  remember,  too,  that  in  their 
day  secondary  school  education  was  apt  to  be  terminal  education. 
The  Latin  School  graduates  had  it  easy  "in  the  good  old  days" 
when  they  sought  admission  to  college.  Today  everyone  wants 
to  go  to  college,  and  the  Latin  School  is  only  one  excellent  school 
among  many  excellent  public  and  private  schools  from  which  Harvard 
College,  and  for  that  matter,  every  college,  enrolls  its  freshman 
class. 

A  solid  criterion  for  judging  the  effectiveness  of  a  secondary 
school,  such  as  the  Latin  School,  could  well  be  its  success  in  the 
number  of  graduates  admitted  yearly  to  accredited  degree-granting 
colleges.  In  this  connection,  let  us  review  the  figures  of  the  last  two 
graduating  classes  from  the  Latin  School. 

In  1960,  95.4  per  cent  of  a  graduating  class  of  280  boys  were 
admitted  to  accredited  colleges. 
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Pollow-up'Stiid}'  of  Graduates  One  Year  After  Graduation 

by  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance 

Boston  Latin  School 


Class  of  1960 

Number  of  graduates 
Taking  further  studies : 

Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Bowdoin 

Brandeis 

Brown 

Columbia  University 

Cornell 

Colby 

Dartmouth 

Emerson 

Georgetown 

Harvard 

Hebrew  College  of  Jerusalem 

Holy  Cross 

Howard 

Johns  Hopkins 

Lawrence,  Wisconsin 

Lehigh 

Lincoln 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Massachusetts,  University  of 

Middlebury,  Vermont 

Northeastern  University 

Notre  Dame  University 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

Princeton 

Providence 

Pensselaer 

Rochester 

Southern  California 

St.  Michael's,  Vermont 

State  Teachers  College  at  Boston 

Stonehill  College 

Tufts 


June  1,  1961 
280 

46 
52 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
24 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 
24 

1 
46 

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
13 
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Washington  University  1 

Williams  1 

Worcester  Polytechnic  3 

Yeshiva,  New  York  1 
Total,  39  Colleges 


Preparatory  schools : 

Exeter 

1 

Severn 

1 

Religious  career  schools: 

Maryknoll  Seminary 

2 

Shadowbrook 

1 

Private  business  schools: 

Bentley's  School  of  Accounting 

2 

Bay  State  Academy 

1 

Trade  or  technical  schools: 

Wentworth  Institute 

1 

Working : 

Clerical  work 

2 

Armed  Services: 

U.  S.  Air  Force 

1 

U.  S.  Navy 

1 

Therefore,  98.6  per  cent  of  the  graduation  class  of  1960  went  on 
to  some  kind  of  advanced  educational  training. 

By  way  of  comparison,  figures  for  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  follow  immediately: 

In  the  autumn  of  1958  Phillips  Exeter  alumni  were  enrolled  in  the 
freshman  classes  at  various  colleges  as  follows : 


Amherst 

3 

Duke 

1 

Bard 

1 

Emory 

2 

Brown 

7 

Grinnell 

California 

1 

Hamilton 

California  Institute  of  Tech- 

Harvard 

66 

nology 

1 

Haverford 

Carleton 

1 

Holy  Cross  Seminary 

Colby 

2 

Illinois    Institute    of   Tech- 

Columbia 

2 

nology 

Cornell 

4 

Kenyon 

Dartmouth 

6 

Maine 

Denison 

1 

Maryland  (Munich) 
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Massachusetts   Institute   of 

Techiiolog3^  4 

McGill  2 

Michigan  1 

Middlebuiy  2 

New  Hampshire  2 

North  CaroHna  State 
Oklahoma  State 
Oklahoma 
University  of  Paris 
Penns3'lvania  State 
Pennsylvania  2 

Princeton  25 

Purdue  1 

Rensselaer  2 


Stanford  9 
Texas  1 
Trinity  1 
United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy 5 
Vermont  1 
Virginia  1 
Washington  and  Jefferson  1 
Washington  and  Lee  1 
University  of  Washington  1 
Wesleyan  1 
Williams  4 
Yale  31 

Total,  48  Colleges 


Phillips  Exeter  Academ}- 

At  the  annual  graduation  exercises  of  the  Academy  on  June  7, 
1959,  the  principal  awarded  diplomas  to  212  members  of  the  senior 
class — 9  classical  diplomas  and  203  English  diplomas. 

Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  IMassachusetts 
College  ]\Iatriculation  of  the  Class  of  1959 


No.  of 

N 

0.  of 

College 

Students 

College                          Students 

Amherst 

2 

McGill 

2 

Boston  Univ 

ersity 

3 

IMassachusetts  Institute  of 

Bowdoin 

1 

Technology' 

3 

Brown 

12 

Michigan,  Uni\-ersity  of 

4 

California,  U 

nivers 

ity  of 

1 

New  Bedford  Institute  of 

Carleton 

1 

Technology 

1 

Colby 

1 

North     Carolina,     Uni- 

Colorado, Universi 

ty  of 

1 

versity  of 

14 

Columbia 

3 

Notre  Dame 

1 

Cornell 

8 

Oberlin 

1 

Dartmouth 

5 

Ohio  State  Uni\'ersity 

1 

Denison 

1 

Pennsylvania,  University 

Dickinson 

1 

of 

7 

Duke 

2 

Pomona 

1 

Harvard 
Haverford 

27 
1 

Princeton 

Rensselaer     Polytechnic 

13 

Lawrence 

1 

Institute 

1 
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Rice  Institute 

1 

Virginia,  University  of 

1 

Southwestern  (Memphis) 

1 

Washington  and  Lee 

2 

Stanford 

10 

Wesleyan 

1 

Swarthmore 

2 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan 

1 

Trinity 

3 

Williams 

6 

Tufts 

5 

Yale 

52 

United  States  Naval  Acad- 

— 

emy 

2 

Total 

Total,  42  Colleges 

207 

For  the  record  of  the  Class  of  1961  at  the  Latin  School  we  quote 
the  head  master  of  the  school.  Speaking  at  the  Harvard  Club*of 
Boston  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  ''Night  Before  Get-Together, " 
he  states  in  his  annual  report:  "As  in  the  past,  most  graduates  of 
the  June,  1961,  class  are  presently  enrolled  in  college.  Actually, 
eight  out  of  267  failed  to  apply  for  college  either  because  of  preference 
for  military  service  or  financial  reasons.  The  new  alumni  are  at- 
tending forty-two  colleges,  with  Northeastern,  Boston  LTniversity, 
Boston  College,  LTniversity  of  Massachusetts,  Harvard,  and  Tufts 
in  that  order.  Licidentally,  it  is  significant  that  eighty  applied  for 
Harvard :  twenty-three  were  accepted,  and  twenty-one  have  matricu- 
lated. " 

Let  us  pursue  our  inquiry  further.  We  quote  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Hopkinson,  the  senior  counselor  at  the  Boston  Latin  School.  He 
states:  "With  the  Class  of  1960,  twelve  boys  qualified  as  finalists 
in  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Qualifying  Test.  Seven  qualified 
as  finalists  in  the  National  Honor  Society  Scholarship  Qualifying 
Test. 

"With  the  Class  of  1961,  eight  boys  cjualified  as  finalists  in  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Qualifying  Test,  one  of  whom  was 
awarded  a  $1,500  Hayden  Scholarship  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  as  a  result  of  his  Merit  standing.  If  our  boys  came  from 
some  Southern  states,  with  these  scores  about  thirty  would  have 
ciualified  each  year.  Six  qualified  as  finalists  in  the  National  Honor 
Society  Scholarship  Qualifying  Test. 

"With  the  Class  of  1960,  ten  seniors  took  one,  two,  or  three 
Advanced  Placement  Examinations  as  follows : 

"Mathematics — 6,  Latin — 3,  English  Composition — 2,  English 
Literature — 2.  The  subject  scores,  ranging  from  5  (high)  to  1  (low), 
with  5,  4,  or  3  a  passing  mark,  were :  in  Mathematics — one  5,  three 
4's,  and  two  2's;  in  Latin — one  4  and  two  3's;  in  English  Composi- 
tion— two  2's;  in  English  Literature — two  I's. 
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"With  the  Class  of  1961,  only  two  seniors  took  the  Advanced 
Placement  Examinations,  both  in  Mathematics.  One  scored  4, 
and  one  3.  In  1960-61,  since  there  were  not  sufficient  boys  electing 
Latin  or  English  to  form  an  accelerated  class,  these  subjects  were 
naturally  not  taken  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Examinations. 

"The  Class  of  1960  won  over  $140,000  in  awards  and  scholarships 
for  their  freshman  j^ear  at  college.  It  seems  e^'ident,  with  reports 
still  coming  in,  that  the  figure  will  be  approximately  $150,000  for 
the  Class  of  1961." 

THE  EVALUATING  COMMITTEE  IS  OF  THE  OPINION 
THAT  THE  FACTS  AND  FIG C RES  QUOTED  DIRECTLY 
ABOVE  ANSWER  THE  QUESTION  OF  WHETHER  OR  NOT 
THE  PRESENT  DAY  LATIN  SCHOOL  IS  DOING  A  GOOD 
JOB. 


V.  Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  Latin  School,  besides  its  primary  objecti\'e  of  preparing  boys 
for  college,  is  further  charged  with  the  responsibilit}-  of  developing 
the  character  and  talents  of  these  boys  so  that  in  maturity  they  ^\■ill 
not  only  be  good  men,  but  leaders  among  men.  They  will  have 
to  live  in  the  exciting  years  ahead.  It  is  therefore  fitting,  some  of 
the  "old  grads"  to  the  contrary'-  notwithstanding,  that  the  Latin 
School  image  of  today  should  differ  from  the  Latin  School  image  of 
]Mr.  Patrick  Campbell's  day.  And  even  this  is  not  enough.  It  is 
important — indeed,  it  is  imperative— that  the  Latin  School  of  the 
present  must  focus  on  the  future. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  nation  has  there  been  the  compul- 
sion for  educators  to  prepare  our  children  and,  most  important,  our 
gifted  children,  for  the  world  of  tomorrow.  If  our  present  culture 
is  to  survive,  first  of  all  the  United  States  must  survive.  The  burden 
of  furnishing  leadership  for  our  country  rests  first  with  secondary 
schools  of  the  caliber  of  Boston  Latin  School  and  then  with  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

With  this  credo  in  mind,  the  e^'aluating  committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations.  Some  of  them,  it  is  hoped,  will  become 
effective  during  this  school  year;  others,  perhaps,  should  be  further 
studied;  and  finally  others,  because  of  their  \-ery  nature,  can  be 
brought  to  fruition  only  in  time. 

Perfection  is  a  goal.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Evaluating  Committee 
that  the  recommendations  immediately  following  will  enable  the 
Latin  School  in  the  years  ahead  to  continue  along  that  high  road 
which  leads  to  perfection. 
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Recommendations 

1.  The  Plant 

a.  With  the  reduction  of  over-all  numbers,  it  should  be  possible 
to  add  three  more  science  laboratories,  and  a  much  needed 
biology  laboratory,  because  classroom  space  will  have  been 
released. 

b.  Another  language  laboratory  should  be  made  available,  too. 

c.  A  room  suitably  equipped  with  audio-visual  aids,  and 
curtains  for  darkening  this  room,  should  be  made  available 
for  the  use  of  all  departments. 

d.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  library  should  be  made  not  only  a 
place  for  quiet  study,  but  also  a  reservoir  of  up-to-date 
reference  material. 

2.  The  Faculty 

a.  In  the  History,  English,  and  Mathematics  Departments 
an  additional  head  of  department  is  recommended.  If  this 
is  done,  the  supervision  and  improvement  of  instruction  by 
department  heads,  as  required  by  regulation,  will  be  made 
possible. 

b.  An  assistant  head  master,  without  a  teaching  program, 
and  holding  a  head  master's  certificate,  should  be  placed  in 
charge  of  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 

3.  The  Program  of  Studies 

a.  Because  the  practical  use  of  Latin  today  is  extremely 
limited,  and  because  of  the  pressing  needs  of  more  important 
subjects  in  the  program  of  studies,  Latin,  necessary  as  it  was 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  no  longer  enjoys  such  pre-eminence. 
English  is  the  vernacular  of  the  American  people.  To 
furnish  the  necessary  time  to  permit  a  better  mastery  of 
English,  the  study  of  Latin  at  the  Latin  School  should  be 
tailored  to  fit  a  realistic  position  in  a  curriculum  designed 
for  living  in  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  and 
some  part  of  the  twenty-first  century.  Latin,  therefore, 
should  be  limited  to  a  compulsory  terminal  two-year  status. 
It  should  be  understood  that  Class  VI  and  V  Latin  are  to  be 
considered  as  one  year  of  Latin.  The  second  year  of  Latin 
for  this  group  would  be  Class  IV.  For  the  entering  IVB 
Class,  Latin  would  be  an  elective,  to  be  taken  or  not,  in 
Class  IVB,  and  continued  in  Class  III,  if  desired. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  diploma  requirements  in  some  of 
the  private  schools. 
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(1)  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover 
4  units  of  English 

3  units  of  mathematics 

3  units   of   one   foreign   language,   either   ancient   or 

modern 

1  unit  of  history,  normally  American 

1  unit  of  laboratory  science 
*^  unit  of  ancient  history  in  the  junior  year 
*^  unit  of  elementary  science  in  the  junior  year 

3  units  of  elective  courses 

Bible  in  the  lower  middle  year 

Art  or  music  in  the  upper  middle  year 

An  elective  minor  in  the  senior  year 

In  addition,  candidates  must  pass  all  courses  in  their 

senior  year  even  though  they  may  be  ahead  in  units. 
*Qualified  boys  may  take  a  second  foreign  language  in 

place  of  these  two  minor  courses. 

(2)  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Junior  (first)  year.  Each  member  of  the  junior  class 
carries  a  program  of  five  major,  or  four  major  and  two 
minor,  courses.  The  following  major  courses  are 
required:  English,  mathematics,  a  foreign  language 
(ancient  or  modern).  The  remaining  two  major 
courses,  or  one  major  course  and  two  minor  courses, 
are  selected  from  the  following: 

Maj  ors  Minors 

A  second  foreign  language  Art  1  Myth  and  the  Hero 
History  1  Geography  1 

Science  1  Music  1,  la,  or  3 

N.B.  The  study  of  Latin  at  both  of  these  excellent 
secondary  schools  is  on  an  elective  basis. 

(3)  Belmont  Hill  School 

Belmont  Hill  School  is  a  top  grade  private  school  in  the 
metropolitan  Boston  area;  Latin  is  a  required  subject 
in  the  lower  school  but  an  elective  subject  for  a  boy 
entering  at  the  ninth  grade  level. 

(4)  Public  schools 

In  the  public  school  area,  we  note  that  at  the  Cam- 
bridge High  and  Latin  School,  and  at  Belmont  High 
School,  both  quality  schools,  Latin  is  studied  onlj- 
on  an  elective  basis. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  the  English  Department 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  so  that  there  would  be  a  second 
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department,  with  its  own  head,  solely  concerned  with  oral 
and  written  English.  Public  speaking,  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, and  the  art  of  writing,  in  all  its  forms,  with  emphasis 
upon  grammar,  punctuation,  etc.,  would  be  the  concern  of 
the  program  of  studies  in  this  particular  department.  The 
other  half  of  the  department  would  emphasize  English  and 
American  literature  in  terms  of  the  history  and  appreciation 
of  the  novel,  the  short  story,  the  play,  poetry,  etc. 

c.  Military  science  in  Classes  I  and  II  should  be  dropped. 
In  a  school  specializing  in  preparing  boys  for  college  the 
inclusion  of  this  subject  in  the  program  of  studies  is  educa- 
tionally indefensible.  The  majority  of  boys  will  be  com- 
pelled anyway  to  serve  two  years  with  the  armed  forces, 
and  close  order  drill,  except  for  parade  purposes,  is  window 
dressing — action  in  vain  in  guerilla  fighting  and  atomic 
warfare.  The  time  now  given  to  military  science  could  more 
profitably  be  used  in  language  and  science  laboratories,  and 
in  research  in  the  school  library.  The  Latin  School  Band 
should  be  retained. 

d.  Biology  should  be  made  an  elective  study  for  Class  IV  or 
Class  III  boys  contemplating  the  medical  profession. 

e.  Steps  toward  making  the  Latin  School  an  officially  accredited 
secondary  school  should  be  immediately  undertaken. 

f.  A  double  period  of  science  should  be  provided  for  Grades  XI 
and  XII. 

Admissions 

Total  enrollment  should  be  limited  to  2,000  boys.  Such  a 
reduction  should  eliminate  those  teachers  who  presently  do 
not  hold  Certificate  IV.  In  the  event  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  replacements  for  retiring  cjualified  male  teachers  in  the 
Mathematics  and  Science  Departments  (English  Department, 
too),  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  at  the 
Boston  Technical  High  School,  an  all-boys  school,  seven  women 
teachers  are  doing  an  excellent  job  in  the  Mathematics  and 
French  Departments.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  compe- 
tent women  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  could  not  do  an  equally 
effective  teaching  job.  In  further  consideration  of  this  point 
the  head  master  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School  is  a  man.  There  are 
men  on  the  faculty  of  that  school,  and  on  the  staffs,  too,  of  other 
"all-girls  schools."  Mastery  of  subject  is  the  important 
qualification,  not  sex. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  teachers  not  holding  High  School 
Certificate  IV  from  the  Latin  School  faculty,  by  the  reduction 
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of  enrollment  space  would  be  released  for  laboratories  and  study 
purposes,  and  the  teacher  load,  as  well  as  the  present  over- 
crowding of  the  premises,  would  be  relieved. 
Greater  use  of  multisensory  aids  Avould  be  permitted  because 
space  for  them  would  be  available. 

With  lighter  teaching  loads  a  higher  degree  of  individual  pupil 
attention  would  be  possible. 

Finally,  with  a  reduction  of  numbers  the  ''rush-hour"  climate 
which  permeates  the  present  Latin  School  would,  it  is  hoped^ 
be  somewhat  less  urgent. 
Entrance  examinations 

Entrance  to  the  Latin  School  should  be  by  examination  only, 
This  restriction  should  be  in  effect  at  both  the  Class  VI  and  at 
the  IVB  levels.  However,  a  judicious  handling  of  borderline 
cases  is  recommended. 

This  policy  should  reduce  considerably  the  number  of  boys  who 
are  yearl}^  sent  back  to  other  high  schools  to  complete  their 
education. 

No  Class  I  boy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Evaluating  Committee, 
should  ever  be  transferred  to  another  high  school.  If  a  boy 
has  been  five  years  in  the  school,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Class  VI 
entrant,  or  three  years  in  the  instance  of  a  Class  IVB  boy,  he 
should  be  graduated — otherwise  the  administration  is  at  fault. 
Promotions 

Promotion  on  trial,  which  more  often  than  not  means  later  in 
the  year  a  demotion,  should  be  abolished.  The  committee 
believes  that  to  demote  a  boy  is  damaging  to  his  personality. 
It  is  much  kinder  not  to  promote  him  in  the  first  place.  If 
a  boy  is  not  qualified  to  go  on,  he  should  repeat  the  entire  year; 
but  a  boy  should  not  be  allowed  to  repeat  more  than  one  year 
in  the  entire  course — except  for  extenuating  circumstances 
(illness,  etc.,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  master). 
Guidance 

All  problems  of  admission  to  the  school  or  to  college,  or  dismissal 
from  the  school,  as  well  as  the  responsibilities  now  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Hopkinson,  as  senior  counselor,  should  be  lodged, 
so  far  as  possible,  with  the  Guidance  Department.  Since  the 
guidance  counselors  hold  the  rating  and  salary  of  head  of  de- 
partment, they  should  also,  after  consultation  with  the  various 
department  heads,  assume  the  responsibility  (presently  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Pearson)  for  building  both  teacher  and  pupil 
programs.  Since  such  action  would  greatly  increase  the  duties 
of  Mr.  O'Leary  and  Mr,  Neville,  the  excellent  guidance  coun- 
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selors  at  the  school,  it  is  recommended  that  one  additional 
guidance  counselor  be  added  to  the  staff. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  a  clerk  familiar  with  IBM 
operation  be  assigned  to  the  Latin  School  Guidance  Depart- 
ment, and  that  a  suitable  IBM  machine  be  supphed  by  the 
Business  Manager  for  use  in  that  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Philip  J.  Bond, 
William  J.  Cunningham, 
William  H.  Ohrenberger. 


On  March  5,  1962,  the  School  Committee  acted  upon  certain 
recommendat'ons  contained  in  the  report.  On  March  8,  1962,  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Superintendent's  Office  with  Mr.  John  J.  Doyle, 
head  master  of  the  Latin  School,  and  Assistant  Superintendent 
Cunningham  present,  a  framework  of  thinking  (within  the  guidelines 
laid  down  by  committee  action)  on  the  following  specifics  was 
unanimously  agreed  upon. 

1.  Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  Boston  School  Committee 
(March  5,  1962)  authorizing  hereafter  entrance  examinations 
as  the  one  and  only  means  for  admission  to  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  such  examinations  will  be  given  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School  on  June  5,  1962,  at  9:00  a.m.  for  those  boys 
wishing  to  enter  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  September, 
1962. 

2.  These  examinations  will  be  in  the  disciplines  of  English  and 
arithmetic  (English  to  be  weighted  slightly  over  arithmetic). 
These  examinations  will  be  based  upon  the  Boston  courses 
of  study.  In  English,  they  will  be  of  the  essay  type;  in 
arithmetic,  problem-solving  will  be  included. 

3.  These  examinations  are  restricted  to  boys  who  live  in  Boston, 
and  will  be  given  to  those  boys  wishing  to  enter  Grade  VII 
or  Grade  IX. 

4.  Every  boy  taking  these  examinations  will  bring  with  him, 
for  identification  purposes,  his  Grade  VI  or  Grade  VIII 
report  card  properly  filled  out,  and  signed  by  a  responsible 
person  in  his  present  school.  The  boy's  home  address 
should  be  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  card. 
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5.  The  examinations  will  be  prepared  }\y  the  head  of  the 
jNlathematies  Department  and  by  the  head  of  the  Enghsh 
Department  at  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

6.  As  a  result  of  these  examinations  400  new  boys  (this  is  at 
the  request  of  the  head  master)  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Boston  Latin  School  in  September,  1962.  They  will  be 
distributed  as  follows: 

275  boys  will  be  admitted  to  Grade  VH 
125  boys  will  be  admitted  to  Grade  IX 

7.  The  top  275  boys  successfully  passing  the  examination  to 
Grade  VII  will  be  admitted,  and  the  top  125  boys  success- 
fulh"  passing  the  examination  for  entrance  to  Grade  IX 
will  be  admitted.  After  their  admission  in  September, 
no  one  of  these  400  entering  boys  may  be  dropped  from 
the  roster  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  without  the  approval 
of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge. 

8.  Promotion  on  trial  is  abolished.  But  a  boy  is  not  denied 
the  right  to  repeat  a  full  3'ear;  nor  is  he  to  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  attending  Summer  Review  School  (public  or 
private;  or  of  being  tutored).  However,  as  has  been  the 
custom,  it  shall  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  head 
master  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  if  he  so  wishes,  to  re- 
examine all  such  boys  to  determine  whether,  in  his  judgment, 
they  shall  or  shall  not  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  class. 

9.  The  entrance  examinations  given  on  June  5,  1962,  for  the 
Boston  Latin  School  (and  no  other  will  be  given)  are  to  be 
corrected  and  graded  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  by  selected 
teachers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  heads 
of  the  Mathematics  and  English  Departments. 

10.  An  alphabetical  listing  of  names  and  addresses  of  the 
successful  applicants  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  charge,  who,  in  turn,  will  present  this 
list  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  approval. 

11.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge,  after  approval  of 
this  list  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  will  promptly 
notify  by  mail  the  successful  candidates.  At  the  same  time, 
the  heads  of  the  Mathematics  and  English  Departments 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School  will  send  a  form  letter,  signed 
by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge,  to  the  unsuccess- 
ful candidates  advising  them  of  this  fact. 
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The  report  as  submitted  proved  objectively  that  the  Boston 
Latin  School  in  the  1960's  definitely  was  not  a  school  in  decline; 
but,  by  a  strange  contrariety,  the  unfounded,  alleged  scholastic 
rot  of  the  school  was  no  longer  the  point  at  issue.  It  had  been 
obscured  by  the  red  herring  of  spoon-feeding  a  dead  language  to 
growing  boys,  and  the  question  of  how  much  of  such  feeding  was 
necessary  for  ther  proper  nutrition  and  growth. 

But  despite  the  effort  to  sweep  the  dog  under  the  rug,  his  tail 
stayed  in  view,  and  dedicated  old  men — at  heart  still  Latin  School 
boys — made  their  way  up  Beacon  Hill  to  insist  at  a  hearing  before 
the  School  Comm'ttee  that  no  ''Space  Age"  moppet,  even  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Latin  School,  could  possibly  achieve  even  minor 
success  without  the  prescribed  dosage  of  five  or  six  year 3  of  mandatory 
Latin. 

Since  no  alien  voice  broke  the  ordered  and  satisfying  calm  over- 
shadowing the  Committee  Room  on  that  occasion,  it  was  not  until 
May  16,  1962,  that  Assistant  Superintendent  Cunningham,  rep- 
resenting the  Evaluating  Committee,  at  a  School  Committee  con- 
ference (at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  committee)  spoke  for  the  proponents  of  a  combined 
and  permissive  program  for  the  study  of  Latin  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School. 

At  a  meeting  of  August  16,  1962,  the  School  Committee  by  its 
action  finalized  the  Latin  School  Report  as  follows: 

Recommendation  1.  As  soon  as  classroom  space  becomes  avail- 
able (reduced  numbers  will  expedite  this  matter)  the  head  master 
will  request  the  Department  of  School  Buildings  to  furnish  three  more 
science  laboratories;  a  biology  laboratory;  a  second  language  labo- 
ratory; and,  finally,  a  room  su'tab'e  for  the  use  of  audio-visual 
instructional  aids. 

Recommendation  2.  An  addit'ona  head  of  department  in  Eng  ish 
shall  be  appointed  in  September,  1962.  Additional  heads  of  depart- 
ment for  mathematics  and  history  are  projected  for  September,  1963. 

An  assistant  head  master  shall  be  made  available — -without  a 
teaching  program  and  without  change  of  rank  or  salary — in  Septem- 
ber, 1962.  By  September,  1963,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  shall 
have  devised  a  rating  procedure  for  future  appointments  to  this 
position. 

Recommendation  3.  The  program  of  study  in  Latin  shall  remain 
in  status  quo — in  School  Committee,  May  14,  1962. 

Military  Drill  shall  be  retained — in  School  Committee,  May  14, 
1962. 
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When  the  laboratory  shall  be  available  the  stuch^  of  biology 
shall  be  an  elective  for  Class  IV  and  Class  III  boys. 

Recommendations  4  and  5.  Examinations  were  opan  to  Boston 
residents  and  were  held  for  entrance  to  Grade  VII  and  Grade  IX 
in  June,  1962. 

The  number  enrolled  is  expected  gradually  to  be  reduced  from 
2,600  to  2,000  boys. 

Recommendation  6.  Promotion  on  trial  is  abolished.  One  year's 
work,  and  only  one,  may  be  repeated. 

Extenuating  Circumstances.  A  conference  between  the  head 
master  and  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  will  insure 
against  hardship  being  imposed  in  a  worthy  and  justifiable  case. 

Recommendation  7.  An  additional  counselor  in  guidance  is 
projected  for  September,  1963.  (At  the  discretion  of  the  head 
master  the  assistant  head  master  allowed  for  the  school  year  1962-63 
may  be  of  some  service  in  this  area.  The  decision  here  will  rest  with 
the  head  master.) 

In  January,  1962,  with  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  chairman,  a  new  School 
Committee  took  office.  Mr.  Lee  was  a  veteran,  who  had  served  many 
years  as  a  member  and  former  chairman.  Naturally,  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  school  procedures  and  budgetary  matters.  The  four 
new  members  came  from  the  legal  profession,  from  business,  and, 
in  Mr.  O'Connor's  case,  from  a  professorship  in  a  college  classroom. 

With  commendable  zeal  the  new  members  began  at  once  to  apply 
their  talents  and  respective  abilities  to  learning  about  this  vast 
business  which  is  the  Boston  public  school  system.  There  were 
many  conferences  and  School  Committee  meetings  with  the  beneficial 
result  that  within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  new  members 
had  become  extremely  knowledgeable  about  budgetary  and  related 
school  matters.  As  rapport  was  established  among  the  members 
themselves,  and  with  the  administration,  a  mutual  understanding 
and  confidence  resulted  in  good  for  the  entire  system. 

The  policy-making  function  of  the  committee  and  implementation 
of  the  same  by  administration  became  more  and  more  that  of  a 
team  approach  to  common  problems.  I  would  be  derelict  in  duty 
if  I  did  not  publicly  thank  the  members  for  the  many  unpaid  hours 
of  their  time  which  they  gave  to  learning  intimately  the  Boston 
Public  Schools.  That  they  did  their  "homework"  so  well  makes 
them  now,  as  I  submit  this  annual  report,  valued  public  servants, 
fully  aware  of  their  responsibilities  as  committee  members — able 
people  performing  well  a  high  public  trust. 
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In  Janiiaiy,  too,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  nominate  Mr.  Louis  R. 
Welch  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  succeed  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Herlihy  who  had  retired  in  December,  1961.  May  I  quote  in  part 
from  my  remarks  at  the  School  Committee  meeting,  January  2,  1962. 

"Mr.  Welch  has  an  enviable  record  in  the  teaching  profession 
and  part  cularly  in  the  Boston  schools.  Jie  was  awarded  an 
athletic  scholarship  to  Boston  College  in  1921,  graduated  from 
that  college  in  1925,  received  the  degree  of  master  of  science  from 
the  graduate  school  in  1926,  and  was  graduated  from  Teachers 
College,  Boston,  in  1929  with  the  degree  of  master  of  education. 

"In  athletics,  he  participated  in  track  for  many  years  and  won 
many  individual  titles.  He  set  world  records  as  a  member  of  the 
two-mile  relay  team  twice,  set  a  world's  record  in  the  1,500-meter 
walk,  and  set  a  world  record  in  the  one-mile  Eastern  Collegiate,  at 
the  time  representing  his  college  and  later  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association. 

"He  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Army  Reserve  in  1934  and  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  temporary,  1944. " 


This  year,  as  in  every  school  year  since  1912,  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  merchandising  program  of  the  Boston  public  schools  left  their 
classrooms  during  the  four-week  period  before  Christmas  to  become 
full-time  employees  in  many  retail  stores  in  Boston. 

About  800  junior  and  senior  class  students  exchanged  their  class- 
rooms for  the  world  of  business.  All  trainees  worked  under  the 
supervision  of  teachers  and  employers,  gaining  valuable  on-the-job 
experience.  They  earned  a  total  of  $150,000  during  their  training 
period. 

In  1912,  the  Boston  public  schools  pioneered  this  field  of  education 
by  offering  a  work-study  coiu'se  in  salesmanship,  which  prepared  high 
school  students  for  positions  in  distributive  occupations.  A  co- 
operative merchandising  program  was  introduced  in  1921.  To 
maintain  the  objective  of  "practical  training"  which  such  courses 
give,  the  Boston  School  Committee  authorizes  the  dismissal  of 
eleventh-  and  tweKth-grade  merchandising  students  to  work  full 
time  from  Thanksgiving  through  Christmas  in  supervised  work- 
experience  stations  in  Boston.  Each  pupil  works  under  a  special 
work  permit. 
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Students  who  enroll  in  the  merchandising  course  are  aware  that 
the  pre-Christmas  work  experience  is  but  one  requirement  for 
successful  course  completion.  Since  work  experience  is  essentially  an 
educational  one,  the  students  are  required  to  submit  a  detailed  report 
of  their  job  assignments.  All  pupils  are  graded  on  their  work.  The 
merchandising  teacher  supervises  outside  work  as  well  as  that  of  the 
classroom.  The  employment  manager  of  the  cooperating  firm  is 
given  a  rating  card  for  each  trainee  in  his  employ.  He  rates  the  boy 
or  girl  on  ten  major  attributes  necessary  for  successful  work  perform- 
ance: appearance,  manner,  dependability,  cooperation,  ability  to 
learn,  accuracy,  interest,  adherence  to  company  rules,  skill  on  the 
job,  and  attendance. 

Working  behind  the  scene  to  insure  the  smooth  operation  of  the 
program  is  Miss  Helen  M.  Moran,  the  Director  of  Distributive 
Education.  Each  year,  she  visits  employers  across  the  city  to  discuss 
training  programs,  evaluate  work  stations,  and  plan  placement 
schedules.  During  the  first  week  of  September,  Miss  Moran  works 
out  for  each  merchandising  student  his  or  her  practice-work  Christ- 
mas assignment  in  large  department  stores,  specialty  stores,  and 
other  fields  of  distribution.  This  work-study  combination  enables 
students  to  integrate  classroom  instruction  with  practical  job  ex- 
perience. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  merchandising  course,  a  cooperative 
merchandising  course  is  offered  at  Dorchester,  East  Boston,  Hyde 
Park,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  Schools.  Students 
attend  regular  classes  every  morning  and  then  report  to  their  job 
assignments  where  they  work  five  hours  for  the  prevailing  wage, 
applying  the  theory  learned  in  the  morning  classes. 

The  monthl}^  earnings  of  the  ninety-two  cooperative  merchandising 
students  average  over  $16,000.  The  Christmas  earnings  of  2,014 
merchandising  students  for  the  past  three  years  were  approximately 
$350,000,  while  2,375  merchandising  students  during  the  past  three 
school  years  earned  better  than  $1,212,000. 

The  value  of  the  merchandising  program  is  accented  by  Mr. 
William  L.  Phipps,  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board: 
"With  more  than  800  students  participating  in  field  work  in  our 
stores  this  Christmas  season,  we  are  once  again  gratified  by  the 
continuing  progress  of  the  Boston  Schools  Distributive  Education 
program.  Over  the  years,  the  number  of  successful  graduates  has 
proven  its  value  to  the  merchants. " 
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On  February  20,  1962,  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  became  the  first 
American  to  orbit  the  earth.  On  motion  of  Mrs.  Louise  Day  Hicks 
in  School  Committee,  February  26,  1962,  it  was  voted  to  hold  ap- 
propriate exercises  in  all  Boston  Public  Schools  on  Thursday, 
IMarch  1,  1962,  in  honor  of  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  and  his  fellow  astro- 
nauts. 

Because  of  the  historic  importance  of  this  memorable  event  the 
Superintendent's  Circular  to  head  masters,  principals,  and  other 
administrative  heads  on  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  Day  is  reproduced  in 
this  annual  report. 

Superintendent's  Circular 
No.  147,  1961-1962 
Boston  Public  Schools 
Office  of  the  Superintendent 
February  27,  1962 

JOHN  H.  GLENN,  JR.,  DAY 

To  Head  IMasters,  Principals  and 
Other  Administrative  Heads: 

On  February  20,  1962,  in  e\-ery  countiy  around  the  world, 
people  listened  to  radio  or  viewed  television  with  mingled 
feelings  of  awe  and  respect  as  they  waited  for  reports  on  their 
fellow  man  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  who  was  orbiting  the  world. 
The  rocket  take-off  had  been  successful,  but  would  John  H. 
Glenn,  Jr.,  come  back  alive?  All  the  world  hoped  and  prayed — 
and  listened  with  wonder.  John  was  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
.  .  .  He  was  approaching  the  shores  of  California.  .  .  . 
He  was  crossing  the  L'nited  States.  .  .  .  He  was  leaving  the 
coast  of  Florida.  .  .  .  All  this  in  time  intervals  of  minutes. 
The  wonders  of  the  ages  paled  before  this  feat  which  fired  the 
imagination  of  men  wherever  they  were,  and  when,  at  last, 
John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  landed  safely  again  on  the  earth  which  has 
been  man's  natural  habitat  for  thousands  of  years,  all  good 
men  gave  thanks  to  God. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  expressed  the  feeHngs  of  the 
American  people  when  at  Cape  Cana^-eral,  Florida,  on  February 
23,  he  spoke  as  follows: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  takes  pleasure  in  award- 
ing the  NASA's  Distinguished  Service  Aledal  to  Lt.  Col. 
John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  U.  S.  JMarine  Corps,  for  services  set  forth 
in  the  following: 
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'Tor  exceptionally  meritorious  service  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  a  duty  of  great  responsibility  as  the  first 
American  astronaut  to  perform  orbital  flight.  Lt.  Col. 
Glenn's  orbital  flight  on  February  20,  1962,  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge  of 
space  technology,  and  in  the  demonstration  of  man's  capa- 
bilities in  space  flight. 

"His  performance   was  marked   by  his  great   professional 

knowledge,  his  skill  as  a  test  pilot,  his  unflinching  courage, 

and  his  extraordinary  ability  to  perform  most  difficult  tasks 

under  conditions  of  great  physical  stress  and  personal  danger. " 

On  February  26,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  paid  tribute 

to  our  hero — a  man  who,  in  effect,  has  bridged  the  twentieth 

century  with  the  twenty-first. 

On  March  1,  Lt.  Col.  John  Glenn,  Jr.,  and  fellow  astronauts  will 
be  honored  by  appropriate  ceremonies  and  a  parade  in  New 
York  City. 

John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  has  not  only  brought  honor  to  every 
American,  but,  above  and  beyond  this,  John  has  dignified  the 
whole  human  race.  Endowed  with  intellect  and  free  will,  and 
made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  his  Creator,  John  is  a  true 
son  of  Adam,  and  thereby  is  every  man's  brother  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Therefore,  on  Thursday,  March  1,  in  every  school  building,  at 
every  educational  level,  by  means  cf  radio,  television,  class- 
room discussions,  or  hall  assemblies — at  the  discretion  of  the 
administrators  in  charge — students,  teachers,  and  other  school 
personnel  are  requested  to  honor  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  and  his 
fellow  astronauts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FREDERICK  J.  GILLIS 

!    ;        Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 


On  March  1,  1962,  at  the  English  High  School  auditorium  and 
gymnasium,  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association  sponsored  a 
conference  on  reading. 

Its  success  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  our  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools,  Mr.  Charles  0.  Ruddy,  who  planned 
the  evening's  program. 
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Evidenced  throughout  the  conference  was  the  eagerness  of  aca- 
demic personnel  on  each  grade  level  to  express  themselves,  and  the 
interest  of  the  audience  composed  of  teachers,  parents,  and  visitors 
from  colleges  and  towns  outside  of  Boston. 

The  exhibits  provided  for  the  conference  by  the  leading  book 
publishing  houses  would  have  been  well  worth  a  separate  evening's 
browsing. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Westfall,  director  of  the  school  lunch  program,  ar- 
ranged for  refreshments,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  j\'Irs.  Patrick 
Clougherty,  president  of  the  South  Boston  High  School  Home 
and  School  Association,  and  her  efficient  committee. 

The  ga}^  placards  displayed  on  stage  and  in  the  lobby  were  the 
•clever  work  of  Miss  Gloria  DeAngelis,  a  teacher  in  the  Phineas 
Bates  School. 

The  brilliant  soprano  voice  of  our  past  president,  Mrs.  John 
McNulty,  singing  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  accompanied 
^t  the  piano  by  Dr.  Dora  Smith,  speech  improvement  teacher  at  the 
Phineas  Bates  School,  opened  the  evening's  conference. 

The  two  extremely  efficient  cochairmen  of  the  conference.  Miss 
Anne  M.  Brooks,  a  past  president  of  the  Boston  Home  and  School 
Association  and  assistant  principal  of  the  Manassah  E.  Bradley 
School,  and  Mr.  William  C.  Gustus,  editor  of  the  Boston  Home  and 
School  Association  Bulletin  and  assistant  principal  at  the  Francis 
Parkman  School,  then  began  their  alternate  introductions  of  speakers 
and  panels.  These  were  a  three-minute  explanation  of  ideal  reading 
goals  on  various  levels  followed  by  seven  minutes  of  responses  to 
written  ciuestions  posed  by  the  audience  to  the  panels. 

The  program  high  lights  were  those  afforded  by  demonstrations  of 
reading  machines  used  by  our  school  system  as  shown  by  jNIiss 
Mary  F.  Landrigan,  a  teacher  at  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  Junior 
High  School. 

Many  were  made  aware  of  their  own  reading  deficiencies  by  the 
demonstration  of  audio-visual  equipment  as  supervised  bj^  Mr. 
John  S.  Dooley,  director  of  the  Department  of  Audio-A^isual  Educa- 
tion, and  assistant  director,  Mr.  Mark  Russo. 

The  summations  by  Assistant  Superintendents  Charles  0.  Ruddy 
and  William  J.  Cunningham  provided  an  audience,  numbering  500 
guests,  with  a  fitting  climax  to  an  informative  evening  which  the 
Boston  Home  and  School  Association  hopes  can  be  repeated  in  the 
future  using  other  subjects  for  the  theme. 
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From  October  through  June  a  long  series  of  meetings  and  confer- 
ences took  place  between  representatives  of  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  and  School  Department  administrators.  The 
purpose  of  the  discussions  held  was  to  find  a  common  approach  to 
the  over-all  problem  of  urban  renewal,  land  taking,  family  reloca- 
tions, and  selection  of  sites  for  new  school  facilities. 

Some  of  these  meetings  took  place  in  the  Superintendent's  Office 
at  15  Beacon  Street;  others  at  the  City  Hall  Annex.  The  Super- 
intendent, members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  Mr.  Anthony  L. 
Galeota,  Chief  Structural  Engineer,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
School  Buildings,  Mr.  Wilham  A.  McPherson,  Superintendent  of 
Construction,  and  representatives  of  the  Harvard  Study  Group, 
which  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority to  offer  recommendations  for  a  modern  school  plant  for  the 
City  of  Boston,  were  in  attendance  at  most  of  the  meetings  which 
were  held. 

An  excellent  rapport  was  soon  established,  and  the  dialogue  and 
thinking  of  the  many  able  people  involved  resulted  in  plans — or, 
rather,  guidelines — being  drawn  up  for  future  School  Committee 
action  on  basic  school  problems.  Incidentally,  in  all  of  our  discus- 
sions these  guidelines  were  always  flexible  and,  of  necessity,  will  have 
to  remain  so,  because  new  factors  may  come  to  light  which  wdll 
effect  new  points  of  decision.  If  and  when  these  plans  are  imple- 
mented in  the  years  ahead,  hopefully,  Boston  will  be  in  a  position 
of  national  leadership  in  education. 


In  the  late  spring,  at  a  Superintendent's  meeting  held  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  School  on  Arhngton  and  Fayette  Streets,  high 
school  head  masters,  principals,  directors,  and  administrative  heads 
at  all  other  levels  listened  to  an  address  given  by  President  Asa  S. 
Knowles,  President  of  Northeastern  University.  Following  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Downey,  principal  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
School,  was  host  to  the  entire  group  for  a  coffee  hour. 

Since  Dr.  Knowles,  in  his  excellent  remarks,  spoke  from  notes 
rather  than  from  a  prepared  text,  it  is  not  possible  to  report  his 
entire  speech. 

Some  of  his  predictions  of  emerging  educational  patterns  are 
listed  below: 

A  widespread  growth  of  new  two-year  colleges  Avill  occur. 

The  majority  of  new  colleges  and  universities  will  be  pubUc 

in  character. 
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T\vo  years  of  college  education  will  become  a  commonplace 
experience  for  American  youth. 

Enrollments  will  exceed  present  predictions,  possibly  bj^  as 
much  as  50  per  cent. 

The  dormitory  type  of  college  campus  will  become  relatively 
less  significant  in  the  total  national  scheme  of  higher  education; 
proportionally,  there  will  be  fewer  students  from  these  colleges. 

Commuting  students  will  comprise  the  largest  segment  of  the 
nation's  undergraduate  enrollment. 

Certain  eminent  uni\'ersities  will  become  centers  of  advanced 
education. 

Existing  colleges  and  universities  will  change  in  size  and  services 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  changing  society. 

New  patterns  in  high  school-college  relationships  will  develop. 

A  new  definition  of  educational  functions  will  evolve  from 
relationships  with  foundations,  industry,  and  governmental 
agencies. 

Except  for  eminent  national  centers  of  advanced  education, 
graduate  and  professional  education  will  tend  to  become  regional 
in  scope  and  service. 

College  teaching  will  become  one  of  the  more  attractive 
professions. 

Centers  for  advanced  education  have  a  vital  role  in  the  future 
of  higher  education. 


In  October,  1961,  Boston  estabUshed  an  evening  high  school  for 
adults  offering  a  modern,  flexible,  and  fully  accredited  high  school 
program  of  studies.  The  Superintendent  recommended  the  action 
because  of  his  long-standing  belief  in  the  need  for  a  concentrated  six- 
teen unit  high  school  program  for  adults  desiring  to  complete 
their  secondary  education  and  perhaps  go  on  to  college. 

It  was  anticipated  that  approximately  500  persons  would  register 
for  the  fall  semester.  Instead,  nearl^y  1,000  persons  applied  for  the 
program  at  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  building  in  Grove 
Hall,  Dorchester.  The  school  proved  to  be  particularly  attractive 
to  a  number  of  young  adults  who  had  dropped  out  of  high  school 
before  completing  their  studies. 

]\Iany  nonresidents  of  Boston,  pajdng  a  tuition  fee  of  $40,  were 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  state's  first  fully  accredited  high  school 
diploma  program  for  adults.  Boston  residents,  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  free  public  education  regardless  of  age,  attended  without 
charge. 
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After  just  one  year  in  operation,  the  Boston  Central  Adult  High 
School  has  proved  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  school  officials 
and  public  alike.  Many  nationally  renowned  educators  are  now 
asserting  that  adult  education  is  a  major  responsibility  of  each  com- 
munity. 

The  first  graduating  class  from  this  school  is  expected  to  be  held 
in  May  of  1963.  About  fifty  men  and  women  will  receive  diplomas 
in  either  the  college  preparatory  or  the  general  course. 

The  diplomas  will  open  doors  to  higher  education  or  to  oppor- 
tunities in  business  and  industry  heretofore  denied  these  adults. 


This  year,  for  the  first  time  the  School  Committee  appropriated 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools  to  become  a 
member  of  the  fourteen  Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Improve- 
ment. As  the  largest  public  school  system  in  the  New  England 
states,  Boston  properly  belonged  in  the  great  cities  program.  The 
School  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  wise  action  in  this 
matter.  The  confrontations  in  the  great  sprawling  urban  centers, 
across  this  country  have  similarities,  and  the  cross-fertilization  of 
ideas  resulting  from  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  fourteen 
great  cities  results  in  new  insights  and  better  approachments  to 
local  educational  and  social  problems. 

With  this  general  thought  in  mind,  therefore,  I  have  urged  our 
administrators  and  committee  members,  whenever  possible,  ta 
attend  educational  conferences  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Because  of  a  statutory  limitation  on  the  monies  allowable  for  at- 
tending conventions,  many  of  these  persons  paid  their  own  expenses- 
to  attend  these  conferences. 


The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools; 
is  an  accrediting  body  whose  purpose  is  to  upgrade  qualitatively 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  in  the  New  England  area.  Obviously 
this  is  a  most  desirable  end.  The  Boston  Public  High  Schools  have 
actively  participated  in  this  movement.  They  have  self-evaluated 
their  own  high  schools,  and  have  worked  in  schools  outside  of  Boston 
on  evaluating  committees. 

The  procedure  in  general  follows  this  pattern.  First  the  school 
faculty  does  a  self-evaluation,  and  completes  all  the  necessary  forms. 
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During  the  next  3^ear,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clarence  I.  Chatto, 
chairman  of  the  New  England  Association,  a  representative  group  of 
educators  from  other  secondary  schools  in  the  state  objectively 
evaluate  the  specific  school  seeking  accreditation. 

The  following  Boston  Public  High  Schools  have  been  accredited: 

Girls'  Latin  School 
Brighton  High  School 
Dorchester  High  School 
Hyde  Park  High  School 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School 
Roslindale  High  School 
South  Boston  High  School 

This  3^ear  Boston  Technical  High  School  and  East  Boston  High 
School  are  self-evaluating,  and  in  the  fall  of  1962  will  be  visited  by  an 
outside  evaluating  committee  for  full  accreditation. 

Charlestown  High  School  is  projected  for  self-evaluation  in  the 
fall  of  1962. 

Boston  Latin  School,  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  EngUsh  High 
School  as  yet  have  not  been  done. 


Miss  Agnes  E.  Reynolds,  serving  in  the  Secretary's  Office  since 
1912,  retired  on  May  31,  1962,  from  the  Boston  School  Department. 
May  I  quote  in  part  from  my  comments  on  the  occasion  of  Miss 
Reynolds  retirement  (Conference  notes — INIay  31,  1962): 

"And  in  submitting  Miss  Reynolds'  name,  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  bear  with  me  while  I  review  her  extraordinary  record. 
"The  original  appointment  to  the  Secretarj'^'s  Office,  Boston 
School  Department,  was  July  29,  1912.  From  1928  to  January, 
1930,  she  served  as  clerk  of  the  School  Survey  Committee.  She 
was  appointed  chief  clerk  on  July  27,  1931 ;  appointed  assistant 
secretary,  September  28,  1943;  elected  secretary  to  the  School 
Committee,  September  7,  1951. 

"I  think  it  always  momentous  when  a  person  puts  in  other 
hands  work  he  or  she  has  been  doing  for  fifty  years;  but,  as  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  working  with  Miss  Reynolds,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  was  always  impressed  by  her  speed  and  facility  in  doing 
those  tasks  which  to  me  are  the  tiresome  and  drudgery-like  parts 
of  the  school  business. 
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"To  Agnes  these  things  were  never  a  chore.  She  loved  her 
work.  Of  that  we  are  certain,  and  it  is  our  wish  now — every  one 
of  us  in  this  room — that  she  will  enjoy  her  well-deserved  leisure 
in  the  years  ahead." 


Mr.  Edward  J.  Winter,  who  had  served  as  assistant  secretary 
under  Miss  Agnes  Reynolds,  succeeded  her  as  secretary. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Winter  entered  the  employ  of  the  City  of  Boston 
in  November,  1930,  by  appointment  to  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment as  a  clerk  and  stenographer.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until 
transferred  to  the  School  Department  as  secretary  to  then  School 
Committeeman  Michael  J.  Ward,  in  1942. 

From  1946  until  1956  he  worked  in  the  Division  of  Statistics  and 
Publicity. 

Mr.  Winter  was  given  a  temporary  transfer  to  assistant  secretary 
in  1956,  becoming  permanentlj^  appointed  in  1957  as  a  result  of  a 
Civil  Service  examination.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until  elected 
secretary  this  year. 


The  closing  of  school  in  June  saw  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Roland,  for  many  years  Examiner  and  later  Chief  Examiner  for 
the  Board  of  Examiners.  Over  the  years  Mr.  Roland  had  solidified 
his  position  as  a  man  of  learning.  A  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar,  the  United  States  Bar,  and  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment Bar,  he  added  to  these  honors  a  doctorate  in  philosophy 
from  Boston  College  in  1933.  He  had  long  experience  as  a  high  school 
teacher,  and  as  a  head  of  department  at  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce. He  was  a  lecturer  at  the  Boston  College  Graduat3  School  of 
Education,  at  Emmanuel  College,  and  at  Bentley  College.  His 
keen  mind,  his  sense  of  humor,  and  his  fine  personality  maintained 
the  high  tradition  of  excellence  which  the  Board  of  Examiners  has 
merited  since  it  was  established. 


And  now,  having  set  down  that  part  of  this  annual  report  which  it 
was  my  responsibility  to  discuss  personally,  may  I  recommend  to  you 
in  the  pages  immediately  following  the  reports  from  the  Deputy 
Superintendent,  the  Assistant  Superintendents,  and  the  Chief 
Structural  Engineer.  Under  their  respective  titles  will  be  found 
specifics  germane  to  their  district  and  functional  activities. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  UNDER  THE 
CONTROL  OF  DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT  WILLIAM 
H.   OHRENBERQER 


High  Schools  Girls'     Latin    School,     Dorchester    High 

School,  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School 

Junior  High  Schools  Edmund  P.  Tileston,  Emily  A.  Fifield- 
AXD  Gilbert  Stuart,  James  J.  Chittick,  John 

Elementary  Districts    Marshall,  Alather,  Minot,  Oliver  Wendell 

Holmes  Junior  High,  Patrick  T.  Campbell 
Junior  High,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Roger 
Wolcott,  Solomon  Le  wen  berg  Junior  High, 
William  E.  Endicott,  and  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Junior  High 

Other  Assignments  Curriculum  Development,  Urban  Renewal, 

Audio-Msual  Instruction,  Instruction  of 
Physically  Handicapped  Children,  Legis- 
lation, Statistics  and  Publicity,  Coor- 
dinator of  Councils,  Transportation,  Sci- 
ence Eciuipment  and  Materials,  United 
Fund  and  Other  Drives,  Youth  Service 
Council,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Chairman  of 
Committees  on  Textbooks,  Reference 
Books,  Educational  Material 

Curriculum  Development 

The  program  for  the  development  and  re-evaluation  of  curriculum 
started  in  1954  has  been  completed  in  approximatel}^  90  per  cent  of 
the  subject  areas.  It  is  expected  that  the  total  revision  of  all  courses 
and  subjects  will  be  finished  within  the  next  two  school  years. 

During  the  present  academic  year  we  have  published  twelve 
documents  which  have  been  in  the  process  of  development  over  the 
past  se\"eral  years.  Each  has  been  completed,  approved  by  the 
Board .  of  Superintendents  and  the  School  Committee,  and  will 
become  effective  as  an  official  curriculum  guide  or  course  of  study 
as  of  September  1,  1962.  These  documents  have  passed  through  the 
usual  laboratory  and  testing  period,  at  which  time  each  had  the 
expert  scrutiny  of  the  entire  teaching  personnel  engaged  in  the 
teaching  of  the  particular  subject.  The  criticisms  and  recommenda- 
tions of  these  experts  have  been  evaluated  and  included  in  the  final 
documents. 
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Document  No.  1  —Safety,  Boston  Public  Schools — Procedures, 
Education,  Programs 

Document  No.  2  — Course  of  Study  in  Business  Education — 
Economics 

Document  No.  3  — -Course  of  Study,  Machine  Shop,  Cooperative 
Course,  East  Boston  High  School,  Hyde  Park 
High  School,  Grades  X-XI-XH 

Document  No.  4  — Course  of  Study,  Agriculture,  Jamaica  Plain 
High  School,  Grades  IX-X-XI-XII 

Document  No.  5  — Course  of  Study,  Beauty  Culture,  Trade  High 
School  for  Girls— Grades  XI-XII-XHI 

Document  No.  6  — Course  of  Study  in  Industrial  Arts — Wood- 
working, Grades  VII-VIH-IX 

Document  No.  7  — Course  of  Study  in  Industrial  Arts — Elec- 
tricity, Grades  VII-VIH-IX 

Document  No.  9  — ^Special  Services  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools 

Document  No.  10 — -Course  of  Study  in  Art  Education  for  Grades 
I-VI 

Document  No.  11— Curriculum  Guide,  Elementary  Education, 
Character  Education,  Grades  IV-V-VI 

Document  No.  12 — Course  of  Study  for  Special  Classes  in  Junior 
V       High  School 

Document  No.  13 — Course  in  Physical  Education  for  Girls  in 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

Courses  in  process : 

Scheduled  for  Completion  in  19(33 

Course  of  Study  in  Cabinet  Making,  Boston  Trade  High  School 
Course  of  Study  in  Industrial  Arts,  Sheet  Metal  Area,  Grades 

VII-VIII-IX 
Handbook  for  Evening  School  Principals 
Adult  Education  and  Recreation  Booklet 
Vocabulary  and  Word  List,  Grades  X-XI-XII 
Course  of  Study  in  Power  Stitching — Trade  High  School  for  Girls 
Course  of  Study  for  Advanced  Work  Class,  Grades  IV-V-M 
Course  of  Study — Kindergarten 

Curriculum  Guide,  Character  Education — Grades  I-II-III 
Handbook  for  Head  Masters  and  Principals 
Course  of  Study  in  Guidance 

Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics,  Grades  VII  and  Mil 
Course  of  Study  in  Home  Economics,  Child  Care 

Scheduled  for  Completion  in  1964 

Course  of  Study,  Boston  Trade  High  School,  Airplane 
Course  of  Study,  Boston  Trade  High  School,  Welding 
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Course  of  Study,  Boston  Trade  High  School,  Printing 

Course  of  Study,  Cabinet  Making  and  Upholstery,  Cooperative 

Course 
Course  of  Study,  Printing,  Cooperative  Course 
Course  of  Study,  Sheet  Metal  Area,  Cooperative  Course 
We  are  approaching  the  completion  of  the  ten-j^ear  program  of 
revision  and  re-evaluation,  and  provisions  for  the  publication  of 
revised  documents  completed  during  this  period  are  found  in  our 
current  releases  as  well  as  the  projected  1963  and  1964  printing 
schedules.  Currently  the  Course  of  Study  for  Physical  Education 
for  Girls  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  is  a  revision  of  the  1948 
document.  Contemplated  for  completion  in  1963  are  the  revisions 
of  the  1959  publication  on  Guidance,  the  1957  Mathematics  Docu- 
ment for  Grades  VII  and  VIII,  and  the  1955  Home  Economics 
Course  in  Child  Care.  These  specific  courses  are  mentioned  to 
indicate  that  similar  revision  committees  are  working  on  all  docu- 
ments that  have  been  completed.  The  twelve  publications  of  the 
school  year  1961-62  bring  our  present  total  of  current  publications 
to  92,  covering  in  excess  of  200  completed  courses  of  study. 

An   additional  function   of  the   Division   of  Curriculum  is   the 
processing,   printing,   and  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  bulletins 
pertaining  to  divisions  of  the  Boston  Public  School  system.    During 
this  school  year  the  following  have  been  completed: 
Team  Teaching  Your  Child  at  School 

Speed  Reading  Good  Food  Habits  for  Your  Child 

The  Ungraded  School  Water  Safety 

Looking  Ahead  to  Senior  High  School 
The  curriculum  division  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  could  not 
possibly  function  without  the  cooperation  of  our  teachers,  depart- 
ment heads,  principals,  and  head  masters  who  give  unstintingly  of 
their  talents  and  abilities  in  achieving  the  development  and  comple- 
tion of  these  many  educational  documents.  We  cannot  express  our 
thanks  enough  to  these  dedicated  people  who  work  on  these  revisions 
without  compensation.  The  quality  and  importance  of  this  work 
has  the  appreciation  of  the  administration  and  School  Committee. 

Many  requests  have  been  received  from  communities  surrounding 
Greater  Boston  and  from  school  systems  throughout  the  nation  who 
are  presently  engaged  in  similar  curriculum  revision  for  specimens 
of  our  completed  documents.  Wherever  possible  we  have  made 
exchanges  of  these  materials.  The  reaction  from  communities  to 
which  we  have  sent  our  documents  indicates  an  appreciation  for  the 
excellence  of  the  work  of  our  teachers. 
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Expansion  in  Modern  Foreign  Language  Instruction  in  the 
Senior  High  School  and   Junior  High  School 

The  introduction  of  Russian  into  the  curriculum  of  the  Boston 
Pubhc  Schools  has  been  successful  and  will  proceed  into  the  third 
year  of  instruction.  In  1962-63  Russian  I,  Russian  II,  and  Russian 
III  will  be  taught  at  Roslindale  High  School  and  at  Boston  Latin 
School.  This  course  continues  to  be  popular  and  has  met  the  ob- 
jectives and  requirements  that  we  originally  planned.  It  is  hoped 
that  shortly  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  present  a  completed  and 
thoroughly  tested  course  of  study  in  the  instruction  of  Russian  I, 
II,  HI. 

During  the  current  school  year  a  pilot  course  in  the  instruction  of 
modern  Greek  was  instituted  at  the  Mary  E.  Curley  Junior  High 
School.  This  experiment  was  conducted  without  credit  and  was 
presented  informally  to  selected  students  attending  this  school. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  parents  of  these  pupils  has  prompted  us  to 
establish  a  course  in  modern  Greek  I  in  Grade  X  at  the  Roslindale 
High  School  and  also  one  in  Grade  IX  at  the  Mary  E.  Curley  Junior 
High  School  for  the  next  school  year.  It  is  hopjd  that  this  new 
program  will  meet  with  the  sam9  success  as  our  experiment  with  the 
instruction  of  Russian. 

Improvement  of  Instruction 

Continuing  our  research  on  the  new  approach  in  teaching  the  basic 
concepts  of  modern  mathematics,  the  Boston  Public  Schools  continue 
to  explore  the  possibilities  in  impro\'ement  of  mathematics  instruc- 
tion. For  the  past  three  years  we  have  cooperated  with  the  School 
Mathematics  Study  Group  (S.M.S.G.),  the  Illinois  Plan,  and  the 
Modern  Mathematics  Program  at  Boston  College,  in  addition  to 
studies  of  other  modern  mathematic  concepts. 

At  the  Girls'  Latin  School  during  the  current  school  year  the 
presentation  of  elementary  algebra  was  advanced  from  the  ninth 
to  the  eighth  grade  on  a  school- wide  experimental  basis.  The  ex- 
perience of  this  acceleration  has  proved  successful  and  will  be  con- 
tinued during  the  next  school  year.  It  is  our  feeling  at  present  that, 
although  the  course  may  be  somewhat  reduced  in  content,  the  gains 
in  other  directions  will  more  than  offset  any  loss.  Eighth-grade 
pupils  have  had  less  mathematical  experience  than  ninth-graders. 
In  the  instruction  of  algebra  our  experiment  proceeded  at  a  much 
slower  pace  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  present  eighth-grade 
class  will  now  proceed  to  the  instruction  in  plane  geometry  in  Grade 
IX.  It  is  hoped  that  this  project  will  meet  with  similar  success  and 
that  the  experiment  will  assist  us  in  our  objective. 
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The  S.M.S.G.  courses  in  mathematics  were  not  offered  at  the 
Girls'  Latin  School  in  19(31-62.  After  some  deliberation  the  courses 
were  temporarily  dropped  for  lack  of  a  durable  textbook.  The 
textbooks  from  which  we  were  operating  the  year  previous  were  of 
mimeograph  type  and  were  very  difficult  to  maintain.  We  do, 
however,  endeavor  to  incorporate  many  of  the  S.AI.S.G.  ideas  into 
our  courses  and  outlines.  We  will  return  again  to  the  inclusion  of 
complete  S.M.S.G.  courses  in  our  curriculum  as  soon  as  the  current 
textbook  problem  is  solved. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  cooperate  with  S.M.S.G.  in  a 
five-year  testing  project  to  be  initiated  in  September,  1962,  in 
Grades  \TI  and  X  at  Girls'  Latin  School.  Tests  will  be  gi\'en  three 
times  each  j^ear;  all  correcting  and  administrative  work  entailed 
will  be  done  b}^  S.M.S.G.  staff;  results  will  be  sent  to  us  to  be  used 
as  we  see  fit.  The  advantages  of  maintaining  contact  with  the 
largest  developmental  group  working  on  mathematics  curriculum 
problems  would  seem  to  compensate  for  any  incon^'eniences  which 
may  be  suffered. 

It  is  our  general  policy  not  to  be  complacent  or  rest  contentedly 
on  past  experience,  nor  are  we  willing  to  rush  into  unexplored  areas 
without  full  awareness  of  the  risks  involved.  We  plan  to  continue 
to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  the  field  of  mathematics  and 
change  our  offerings  as  directions  become  more  clearly  charted, 
providing  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  traditions  of  sound 
learning  practices. 

At  the  Boston  Latin  School  we  continued  the  S.M.S.G.  program 
on  a  limited  basis  in  Grades  VH,  VHI,  and  X.  It  is  planned  to 
continue  the  S.M.S.G.  algebra  course  in  two  or  possibly  three  classes 
in  the  coming  school  year.  It  is  noticed  that  many  publishers  of 
mathematics  textbooks  are  incorporating  the  work  of  the  S.M.S.G. 
and  other  experimental  groups  into  their  standard  texts.  Presently 
several  of  these  new  books  are  on  the  approved  textbook  list  and 
will  be  introduced  at  each  grade  level  for  further  evaluation.  If  they 
prove  to  have  value  it  will  indicate  a  possible  school-wide  use  within 
the  next  year  or  two. 

For  the  school  3^ear  1962-63  permission  has  been  granted  to 
introduce  algebra  I  in  Grade  Xlll  with  the  provision  that  four  periods 
each  week  will  be  devoted  to  algebra  and  one  weekly  period  to 
arithmetic  review.  This  will  allow  more  time  for  the  preparation 
for  the  College  Board  Examination  in  intermediate  mathematics 
now  taken  by  nearly  every  student  at  the  Latin  School  in  the  spring 
of  the  junior  year. 
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Further  permission  has  been  granted  for  the  Boston  Latin  School 
to  participate  on  an  experimental  basis  as  a  programmed  learning 
center  during  1962-63,  with  one  eighth-grade  and  one  ninth-grade 
class  in  algebra  I.  Texts  and  necessary  materials  for  this  pilot 
program  will  be  provided  by  the  S.M.S.G.  at  no  expense  to  the 
Boston  Public  Schools.  We  are  happy  to  cooperate  with  S.M.S.G. 
in  this  nationwide  project  so  that  we  may  gain  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  fast-growing  field  of  programmed  learning. 

In  the  area  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  our  reviewing 
curriculum  committees  feel  that  our  present  courses  are  adecjuate 
for  immediate  educational  needs.  Attention  has  been  given  to 
various  national  currioulum  study  groups,  and  experimental  programs 
are  being  conducted  in  four  of  our  high  school  science  programs. 

Ph3^sical  Science  Study  Committee  (P.S.S.C.)  physics  courses 
are  being  taught  with  some  modifications  at  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  the  English  High  School.  Many  of  our  high  schools  are  using 
some  of  the  P.S.S.C.  laboratory  experiments  as  part  of  their  labo- 
ratory program. 

Boston  Latin  School,  Boston  Technical  High  School,  and  Hyde 
Park  High  School  are  teaching  chemistry  courses  developed  by  the 
Chemical  Bond  Approach  Project  (C.B.A.). 

The  English  High  School  is  using  material  from  the  blue,  green, 
and  yellow  versions  of  the  new  biology  courses  developed  liy  the 
Biological  Sciences  Curriculum  Study  (B.S.C.S.). 

It  is  our  intention  to  evaluate  the  results  of  these  new  teaching 
approaches  to  determine  to  what  extent  our  traditional  courses  of 
study  should  be  altered  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  new  era  in 
science. 
In=Service  Courses  for  Teachers 

An  ambitious  program  of  teacher-training  courses,  Avorkshops  for 
enrichment,  and  special  training  courses  for  the  improvement  of  our 
teaching  techniques  was  embarked  upon  during  the  current  school 
year.  INlany  of  these  projects  are  described  in  detail  in  other  parts 
of  this  Superintendent's  Report.  The  following  list  is  a  summary" 
of  all  the  meetings  held  during  the  school  year  1961-62: 

Workshop  on  Project  of  Academically  Talented  Student 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bish,  Director  of  the  Project  of  the 

Academically  Talented  Student,  and  his  assistant.  Dr.  Ross  Coxe. 

dumber  of  sessions  (approximately  three  hours  each  session) : 

5 — Repeated  in  five  zones  of  the  city  for  all  head  masters, 

junior  high  school  and  elementary  principals,  and  guidance 

counselors  from  high  schools,  and  Assistant  Superintendents. 
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1 — For  all  chairmen  and  certain  members  of  high  school  and 
jmiior  high  school  English.  History,  IVIodern  Foreign  Lan- 
guage, and  Latin  Councils,  Subject  Chairmen  of  Language, 
Reading,  Geography,  and  History,  Elementary  Course  of 
Stud}',  and  the  Director  of  Elemsntar^y  Super\'isors. 

1 — For  Directors  and  assistant  directors  of  art  and  music. 

1 — For  all  chaii'men  and  certain  members  of  the  High  School 
an.d  Junior  High  School  ALxthematics  and  Science  Councils 
and  Subject  Chairmen  of  Arithmetic  and  Scieiice,  Elementary 
Course  of  Study. 

1 — For    key    personnel    in    elementary    education,    including 
members  of  the  Steering  Committee,   Elementary  Course 
of  Study,  Elementary  Principals'  Advisory  Board,  Director 
and  members  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Supervision, 
Director  and  members  of  the  Department  of  Practice  and 
Training. 
Area  covered:  Information  to  assist  in  developing  and  strengthen- 
ing programs  in  various  respects  for  the  academically  talented 
student. 

Aural-Oral  French  In-Service  Course 

Conducted  by  Mr.  Francis  A.  Romeo  and  Mr.  John  W.  Whelan. 
Number  of  sessions:  Two  sections — sixteen  lectures  in  each 
section. 

Area  covered:  The  instruction  of  French  to  elementary  pupils  in 
the  educational  TV  program  ''Parlons  Frangais"  by  elementary 
teachers  not  necessarily  French  majors.  The  courses  are  designed 
to  provide  them  with  background  and  to  drill  them  in  the  proper 
enunciation  and  techniques  of  the  TV  program  as  it  is  currently 
offered. 

Elementary  Workshops  and  Meetings 

The  Boston  Elementary  Teachers  Club  has  the  Catherine  M. 
McHugh  Elementary  Workshop,  which  meets  at  least  three  times 
a  year. 

Orientation  meetings  are  held  at  least  twice  a  year — in  the  fall 
and  in  the  spring — and  also  at  any  time  a  sizable  group  of  new 
teachers  is  appointed. 

Number  of  sessions:  Conducted  in  a  series  of  six  meetings,  con- 
ducted as  a  workshop  idea. 

Aim:  To  explain  all  teaching  techniciues,  materials,  and  type 
of  demonstration  lesson  for  begimiing  teachers  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools. 
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Workshop  in  Mathematics 

Conducted  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Compan3^ 
T3^pe  of  workshop:    Workshop  in  "The  New  Mathematics  for 
Elementary  Schools." 

Held  at  1200  Beacon  Street  on  February  28  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
3:00  P.M. 

Area  covered:  The  purpose  of  the  workshop  is  to  acquaint  ad- 
ministrators with  current  trends  and  changes  in  methodology 
that  are  included  in  the  modern  approach  to  instruction  in  arith- 
metic and  mathematics. 

All  workshops  were  hela  at  the  Department  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction  auditorium  in  the  Frank  V.  Thompson  School.  At- 
tendance at  all  meetings  was  limited  to  30-40  teachers. 

In-Service  Meetings  of  Department  of  Physical  Education 

Conducted  at  the  Rice-Franklin  School — one  meeting  for  all 
elementary  teachers  in  Grades  I,  II,  III. 

Meeting  for  elementary  teachers  in  Grades  IV,  V,  VI  was  can- 
celled because  of  storm,  so  weekly  meetings  were  held  by  the 
supervisors  in  various  sections  of  the  city  to  present  to  teachers 
material  scheduled  for  this  cancelled  meeting. 
One  meeting  of  supervisors  with  department  heads — progress 
report  of  supervisors. 

Industrial  Arts  Meetings 

Meetings  on  the  Course  of  Study  in  Handcrafts  for  Boys  of 
Grades  IV  and  V  conducted  by  Miss  Madge  G.  Ross  on  Thursday, 
September  21,  1961  (for  Grade  IV),  and  Wednesday,  September 
27,  1961  (for  Grade  V). 

Textbooks 

During  the  current  school  year  approximately  446  texts  were 
submitted  by  various  publishers  for  review.  In  early  September 
the  reviewing  committees  were  formed  for  the  screening  of  sub- 
mitted books.  Each  book  must  pass  through  seven  separate 
screening  steps  before  being  placed  on  the  official  approved  list. 
Of  the  submitted  books  169  new  books  and  84  revisions  received 
official  approval,  for  a  total  of  253.  There  were  84  texts  dropped. 
In  evaluating,  the  screening  committees  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  content  with  its  relationship  to  the  courses  of  study  in  operation. 
In  the  area  of  civics,  economics,  history,  and  literature  extra  atten- 
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tion  is  focused  on  the  detection  of  objectionable,  offensive,  or  un- 
American  thoughts  and  theories  so  that  offensive  passages  will  be 
eliminated. 

Science  Institute  for  Able  Learners 

In  the  area  of  science  instruction,  the  Institute  for  Able  Learners, 
"which  has  proved  to  be  so  successful  in  the  past,  was  continued. 
The  courses  given  were  selected  with  a  view  to  stimulating  additional 
interest  in  high  ability  science  students  at  a  material  le\'el  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  average  high  school  curriculum.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  series  certificates  were  awarded  to  pupils  who  met  the  require- 
ments and  profited  by  this  learning  experience.  As  in  the  past  the 
areas  covered  were  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

Legislation 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  are  ever  on  the  alert  and  in  close 
contact  with  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 
concerning  itself  with  the  possible  effect  of  proposed  and  enacted 
legislation  in  the  fields  of  education.  We  follow  closely  the  daily 
list  of  committee  hearings,  the  bulletins  of  legislative  committee 
work,  journals  of  the  house  and  the  senate,  and  the  calendar  of  the 
legislative  day.  These  sources  provided  us  with  a  knowledge  of  all 
legislation  in  progress,  its  enactment  or  its  discharge. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  filed  two  bills  this  year: 

An  act  raising  the  statutory  limitation  of  the  appropriating  power 
of  the  Boston  School  Committee  to  $35,0[)0,000. 

An  act  to  amend  Section  1  (c)  of  Chapter  117  of  the  Acts  of  1949 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  appropriation  in  one  year  of  the  excess  of 
income  receipts  over  the  estimated  income  of  the  previous  year. 

Youth  Service  Council 

The  Youth  Service  Council  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  has 
functioned  for  the  past  seven  years  as  an  advisory  board  to  the 
Superintendent  on  matters  pertaining  to  youth  and  its  problems. 
Its  membership  is  drawn  from  all  departments  of  the  school  adminis- 
tration—principals, head  masters,  directors  of  departments,  and 
teacher  representatives  from  the  three  school  levels,  elementary, 
junior  high,  and  senior  high  schools. 

During  the  1961-62  school  year  the  Council  met  on  five  occasions 
to  continue  its  work  in  appraising  and  solving  student  problems. 
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By  special  assignment  from  Superintendent  Gillis  this  year  the 
council  directed  its  attention  to  the  study  and  solution  of  the  problem 
of  dropouts  as  it  affects  our  school  system.  In  the  scope  of  this 
study  the  council  arranged  for  the  rewriting  of  two  pamphlets: 

"Suggestions  to  Strengthen  the  Holding  Power  of  the  Schools" 

"A  JNIessage  to  Pupils  and  Parents" 
The  purpose  of  each  is  to  outline  the  problem  and  the  method  of 
solution  as  well  as  to  impress  both  pupils  and  parents  with  the 
student  need  to  attain  a  complete  high  school  education  as  a  mini- 
mum. 

Additional  attention  was  focused  on  the  identification  of  the 
potential  dropout  at  the  Grade  VII  level.  The  committee  filed  a 
report  for  the  Superintendent  in  June,  1962.  This  report  high- 
lighted the  pilot  program  at  East  Boston  High  School  and  at  the 
Donald  AIcKa}-  School  in  East  Boston,  two  special  programs  whose 
objective  is  to  improve  the  holding  power  of  the  school  and  which  are 
especially  designed  to  reduce  the  number  of  dropouts.  It  is  the 
suggestion  of  this  council  that  the  study  of  this  problem  be  con- 
tinued into  the  next  school  year  for  a  full  appraisal  of  the  situation 
and  a  carefully  planned  program  for  the  solution  of  this  problem 
which  plagues  every  large  school  system  in  America. 

Instruction  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children 

Over  900  physically  handicapped  children  were  instructed  in  their 
homes  or  in  hospitals  during  the  school  year  1961-62.  This  instruc- 
tion resulted  in  the  promotion  or  graduation  of  practically  all  of 
these  children.  This  instruction  is  considered  so  important  as 
therapy  that  the  doctors  recommend  that  it  begin  as  soon  as  the 
children  are  physically  able. 

The  pupils  came  from  many  different  communities:  102  towns 
and  cities  in  Massachusetts,  Egypt,  South  America,  ^'irginia, 
Kansas,  New  York,  and  all  the  New  England  states. 

The  cerebral  palsy  class  at  the  Patrick  O'Hearn  School  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  model  class.  It  was  begun  as  a  "pilot  class."  The 
results  obtained  justify  its  continuance. 

This  3^ear,  by  state  law,  the  department  began  the  instruction  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children  in  their  homes  and  in  hospitals. 
Two  teachers  conducted  classes  at  the  Boston  State  Hospital  and 
two  at  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center.  These  classes 
have  been  most  successful  and  have  received  much  praise  as  a 
valuable  therapy  for  the  rehabilitation  of  these  disturbed  pupils, 
ranging  in  age  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one.     Ps3'chiatrists  hope 
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that  the  classes  will  be  continued  next  year.     Two  very  disturbed 
pupils  are  receiving  their  diplomas  as  a  result  of  their  work. 

This  year  two  more  pilot  classes  were  started  for  unwed  mothers. 
This  has  helped  greatly  in  the  rehabilitation  and  return  to  school 
of  over  sixty  girls. 

Department  of  Audio=VisuaI   Instruction 

The  Department  of  Audio-^'isual  Instruction  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  completed  a  full  year  of  operation  using  only  films  from 
its  own  library.  This  was  possible  because  during  the  past  few 
years  our  film  library  increased  from  450  prints,  mostly  from  donors 
and  in  black  and  white,  to  over  1,400  prints  with  color  now  predomi- 
nant. It  is  estimated  that  the  film  library  replacement  ^'alue  is  in 
excess  of  $150,000.  An  effective  plan  for  distribution  of  these  films 
was  made  through  the  coordination  of  our  entire  transportation 
setup  carried  out  on  a  new  zone  schedule  plan. 

Full  utilization  of  National  Defense  Education  Act  Funds  was 
made  so  that  audio-visual  eciuipment  and  materials  constituted 
$175,000  or  75  per  cent  of  the  $232,000  total  spent. 

To  implement  the  visual  phase  of  the  program,  workshops  in  film 
and  filmstrip  utilization,  in  transparency  creation  and  production, 
and  in  classroom  tele\'ision  usage  were  attended  l)y  more  than  500 
teachers  and  administrators. 

Widespread  use  of  television  in  classroom  instruction  has  grown 
to  the  extent  that  eighty  more  television  sets  are  being  installed 
throughout  the  school  system  to  take  as  much  advantage  as  possible 
of  the  instruction  (especially  science  and  language)  offered  by 
"21-Inch  Classroom"  broadcasting.  Boston  participates  as  a 
contributing  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Committee 
for  Educational  Television,  the  grouj)  responsible  for  these  excellent 
instructional  programs. 

In  radio,  the  M-1  Safety  Squad  Program  completed  its  record- 
breaking  twenty-third  year  of  weekly  broadcasts.  A  change  was 
made  this  year  from  the  traditional  se(iuential  half-hour  format 
to  a  series  of  twenty-five  one-minute  solo  pupil  announcements 
labeled  "Sure  Shots  for  Safety."  The  program  was  the  recipient  of 
a  national  honor  award  from  the  National  Safety  Council  and,  from 
all  indications  for  the  future,  will  continue  to  be  a  highly  valued 
unique  activity  for  all  participants. 

An  additional  service  performed  by  our  department  includes  the 
processing  and  distribution  of  science  boxes  for  the  junior  high 
school  science  classes.  This  year  modernization  of  the  junior  high 
science  boxes  was  begun  while  the  special  loan  procedures  of  torsos 
and  microprojectors  provided  valuable  assistance  to  science  teachers 
in  both  high  and  junior  high  schools. 
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With  the  increase  of  the  fihn  library  and  additional  new  equipment 
in  the  area  of  mo\dng  picture  projectors,  television  sets,  overhead 
projectors,  microprojectors  and  such,  the  maintenance  burden  has 
correspondingly  increased.  The  department  anticipates  a  slowdown 
in  the  equipment  repair  work  which  will  be  remedied  by  the  addition 
of  a  film  maintenance  assistant. 

The  Division  of  Statistics  and  Publicity 

The  functions  of  this  division  are  publicity  and  public  relations, 
statistical  studies  and  research,  replies  to  questionnaires,  information 
service,  and  educational  bulletins.  In  the  area  of  publicity  and 
public  relations  the  newspapers,  radio,  and  television  stations  are 
kept  alert  via  news  releases  and  personal  contact  to  the  events, 
honors,  and  new  programs  of  the  Boston  School  Department. 
Parents  of  our  city  are  informed  of  school  activities  by  means  of  the 
publication  Boston  Public  Schools  Review  and  through  our  effective 
window  displaj^s  at  15  Beacon  Street.  This  year  we  initiated  a  new 
publication,  Educational  Bulletin,  to  keep  our  teaching  personnel 
up  to  date  on  timely,  professional  topics  such  as  team  teaching,  speed 
reading,  and  the  ungraded  school. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  our  efforts  to  publicize  our  five-school 
system,  its  pupils,  personnel,  and  programs,  have  produced  an  in- 
creased awareness  of,  and  interest  in,  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
The  local  communication  media  have  been  very  helpful  and  co- 
operative in  our  program  to  keep  the  public  informed. 

This  department  is  responsible  for  publishing  the  statistical 
reports  which  must  be  filed  each  year  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  These  detailed  reports  on  school  population,  school 
funds,  and  expenditures  for  transportation  form  the  basis  for  the 
financial  aid  we  receive  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Alassachusetts. 
The  document  "Annual  Statistics  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools"  is 
compiled  and  published  by  this  office.  In  addition  to  the  many 
statistical  reports  and  publications,  scores  of  studies  were  under- 
taken in  such  di\-erse  areas  as  lu-ban  rede\'elopment,  capital  improve- 
ment, transportation,  relocation  of  pupils,  population  predictions, 
and  dropouts.  The  answering  of  questionnaires  sent  to  the  Boston 
School  Department  from  agencies  and  educational  institutions 
located  all  over  the  United  States  has  substantially  increased  during 
the  past  school  year.  Our  Information  Service,  a  i^rogram  estab- 
lished to  supply  general  and  statistical  information  on  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  to  all  personnel  within  the  S3'stem  and  to  individuals 
and  agencies  within  the  community,  and  to  agencies  outside  the  cit}', 
was  extensively  utilized  this  year, 
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REPORT  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  UNDER  THE 
CONTROL  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
PHILIP    J.     BOND. 

Assignments  Personnel  Records,  Personnel  Counseling-Placement- 
Adjustment,  Eligibility  for  Entrance  and  Promotion 
of  Teachers,  Board  of  Examiners,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Examinations,  Teacher  Recruitment  Pro- 
gram, Practice  and  Training,  Children's  Museum, 
Museum  of  Science,  Art  ]\Iuseum,  Private  Schools 

The  Office  of  Personnel  has  close  liaison  with  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers and  the  Department  of  Practice  and  Training.  All  are 
concerned  with  the  placement  of  proA'isional  and  temporar}'  teachers 
in  initial  appointment,  the  training  of  these  teachers,  and  their 
permanent  appointment  from  eligible  lists. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  reports  a  total  of  535  candidates  in  the 
February,  1962,  examinations  for  provisional  appointment.  Of  this 
number  384  passed  the  examinations,  a  per  cent  of  72.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  candidates  were  under  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
chiefly  college  seniors.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  current  ''Re- 
cruitment Plan"  is  attracting  young  teachers  to  Boston  at  the 
beginning  of  their  careers. 

The  December,  1901,  examinations  for  permanent  certificates 
attracted  528  candidates,  of  whom  349  were  certificated,  a  success 
of  66  per  cent.  Comparison  of  numbers  attracted  to  both  the 
provisional  and  permanent  examinations  since  1958  shows  a  gradual 
increase. 

The  critical  area  continues  to  be  the  high  school  level:  sixt3Miine 
candidates  in  1961,  fifty-four  in  1960.  Again  this  year  it  was  found 
advisable  to  assign  permanent  junior  high  teachers  to  the  high  school 
level  to  fill  vacancies.  The  opening  of  school  in  September  will  see 
close  to  eighty  such  assignments  to  the  high  school  level. 

One  hundred  seventy-nine  candidates  took  permanent  examina- 
tions of  December,  1961,  for  Certificate  XXXIII  Junior  High 
School,  an  increase  of  eighteen  over  the  previous  year.  Seventy-one 
candidates  for  Certificate  ^TII  Grades  IV,  V,  VI,  and  121  for  Certifi- 
cate VIII  Grades  I,  II,  III,  a  total  of  192,  have  resulted  in  a  current 
list  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  service  during  the 
school  year  1962-63. 

As  another  measure  to  recruit  high  school  teachers,  the  School 
Committee  at  its  meeting  of  June  14,  1962,  voted  to  admit  candidates 
to  the  1962  high  school  permanent  examinations  ^nth  a  bachelor's 
degree,  awarding  successful  candidates  Certificate  IVA  High  School 
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instead  of  Certificate  IV,  placing  them  on  the  lower  salary  schedule. 
These  teachers  will  receive  the  regular  certificate  upon  completion 
of  the  master's  degree  requirement  and  will  be  then  placed  on  the 
higher  salary  schedule  with  an  advance  of  $480.  The  examination 
for  either  certification  will  be  identical.  This  change  will  enable  the 
junior  high  teachers  assigned  to  the  high  school  level  to  qualify  for 
permanency  in  high  schools. 

The  School  Committee  at  the  same  meeting  abolished  the  tem- 
porary examinations  usually  held  in  February  of  each  year  and 
directed  that  college  seniors,  among  others,  be  admitted  to  the 
permanent  examinations  of  December,  1962,  anticipating  the  re- 
quired degree  and  state  certificate.  All  will  meet  the  same  require- 
ments before  beginning  the  following  school  year:  an  approved 
degree,  a  state  certificate  valid  for  the  level  of  instruction,  completion 
of  all  requirements  established  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Appointments  will  be  made  from  eligible  lists  within  budgetary 
limits.  Tenure  will  be  acquired  upon  the  completion  of  three  years' 
successful  teaching  experience. 

Provisional  appointments  for  the  year  will  be  available  for  those 
below  budgetary  limits,  with  the  probability  that  more  candidates 
will  be  reached  on  lists  for  permanent  appointment  as  the  year 
progresses. 

It  is  expected  that  eligible  lists  will  be  established  by  April  1  of 
each  year,  with  appointments  made  during  the  same  month.  This 
will  eliminate  the  criticism  that  appointments  have  been  made  too 
late  in  the  year,  with  the  resulting  loss  of  teachers  on  our  lists  who 
sign  contracts  with  competing  school  districts  that  do  not  require 
competitive  examinations. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  cooperated  with  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  in  setting  up  the  following  promotional 
rated  lists : 

Head  Master,  Boston  Trade  High  9 

Head  of  Department,  Science  16 

Shop  Foreman  22 

Assistant  Supervising  Nurse  9 

Shop  Supervisor  26 

Coordinator,  Auto  Mechanics  4 

Teacher-Coordinator-Practical  Nursing  1 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  assistant  di- 
rectors of  the  Department  of  Practice  and  Training  together  with 
ten  or  more  directors  of  special  departments  were  active  again  this 
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3'-ear  in  visiting  schools  of  education  in  encouraging  seniors  to  take 
our  provisional  examinations. 

The  Department  of  Practice  and  Training,  in  an  effort  to  help 
beginning  teachers  to  make  a  successful  transition  from  college  work 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  classroom,  while  continuing  the  policy 
of  an  individual  conference  for  each  classroom  visit,  worked  out  a 
series  of  formal  meetings,  less  formal  group  meetings,  and  work- 
shops. Additional  bulletins  have  been  made  available  to  these 
teachers  and  carefully  selected  bibliographies. 

In  addition  to  a  revision  of  a  handbook  for  the  senior  and  junior 
high  schools,  the  department  has  now  prepared  a  handbook  for 
Grades  I,  II,  III  and  an  edition  for  Grades  IX,  V,  ^T.  After  a  year's 
tryout  these  editions  will  be  put  in  more  permanent  form. 

In  addition  to  supervisory  duties  the  department  participated  in 
the  recruitment  campaign,  visiting  various  colleges. 

It  is  evident  from  this  report  that  recruitment  of  teachers  has  been 
foremost  on  the  agenda  of  the  Office  of  Personnel.  The  most  pressing 
problem  is  the  procurement  of  teachers  for  the  high  school  level. 
Mathematics  is  the  subject  in  which  teachers  are  in  shortest  supply. 
Science  teachers  are  our  next  greatest  need.  Calls  for  high  school 
teachers  of  shorthand  and  typing  are  frequent,  and  teachers  so 
equipped  are  becoming  rare. 

In  all  special  departments  and  in  this  order— special  class,  ph3'sical 
education  (women),  kindergarten,  home  economics,  eye  conserva- 
tion, and  speech  improvement — substitutes  are  practically  non- 
existent, and  classes,  at  intervals,  remain  uncovered. 

Measures  outlined  in  this  report  providing  for  the  elimination  of 
one  set  of  examinations,  the  permanent  appointments,  among  others, 
of  seniors  in  schools  of  education  from  eligible  lists  established  in 
April  of  each  year,  and  the  admission  to  the  high  school  examinations 
of  candidates  with  a  bachelor's  degree — these  measures  should  help 
in  filling  the  gaps  in  our  teaching  staff  on  all  levels  and  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

From  the  Board  of  Examiners  the  following  statistics  are  sub- 
mitted : 

The  results  of  the  December,  1961,  examinations  for  certificates 
of  eligibilit}'  for  permanent  appointment  were: 

Pass  Fail  Total  Success 

349  179  528  66  per  cent 
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distributed  according  to : 

IV  High  School 69 

XXXIII  Junior  High  School 179 

VIII   Elementary— Grades  IV,  V,  VI 71 

VIII   Primary— Grades  I,  II,  III 121 

X  Kindergarten 18 

XI  Sp:  Special  Class 10 

Others 60 

Total 528 

A  comparison  with  the  number  of  candidates  taking  these  ex- 
aminations in  December,  1960,  indicates  the  following  variations: 

IV  High  School +15 

XXXIII  Junior  High  School +18 

VIII  Elementary— Grades  IV,  V,  VI +11 

VIII  Primary— Grades  I,  II,  III -45 

X  Kindergarten +1 

XI  Sp:  Special  Class +1 

The  results  of  the  February,  1962,  examinations  for  certificates  of 
eligibility  for  provisional  appointment  were: 

Pass  Fail  Total  Success 

384  151  535  72  per  cent 

distributed  according  to: 

High  School 66 

Junior  High  School 145 

Elementary 261 

Kindergarten 16 

Shop  Instructor 19 

Foods  and  Clothing 10 

Physical  Education 8 

Speech  Improvement 1 

Special  Class 9 

Total 535 

The  total  lumiber  of  candidates  in  the  February,  1961,  examina- 
tions for  certificates  of  eligibility  for  provisional  appointment  was 
534. 

Analysis  of  the  applications  for  the  provisional  cortificate  shows 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  candidates  were  vuuicr  twenty- 
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five  years  of  age— chiefly  college  seniors.  This  fact  indicates  that  the 
current  "Recruitment  Plan"  continues  to  be  successful  and  that 
young  teachers  are  being  attracted  to  Boston  at  the  beginning  of 
their  careers. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   PRACTICE   AND   TRAINING 

The  major  work  of  the  Department  of  Practice  and  Training — 
the  training  and  development  of  future  teachers  to  staff  the  Boston 
schools — has  been  further  intensified  in  an  effort  to  offset  the  policy 
of  allowing  candidates  to  assume  a  year  of  experience  before  taking 
the  examinations  for  permanent  appointment.  Hopefully,  the 
department  by  intensifying  mdividual  work  with  these  neophytes 
will  within  the  shortest  possible  time  indoctrinate  them  in  modern 
methods  and  teaching  techniques.  The  proposed  plan  will  assure 
the  children  in  our  schools  of  a  new  crop  of  competent  teachers. 
In  addition  to  individual  conferences,  it  is  planned  also  to  make 
available  to  these  young  hopefuls  pertinent  educational  bulletins  as 
well  as  carefully  selected  bibliographies. 

(3ver  and  above  its  supervisory  duties,  the  department  partici- 
pated again  in  the  recruitment  progi-am,  visiting  the  following 
colleges: 

Emmanuel  Boston  College 

Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Boston  l'ni^'ersity 

Cardinal  Cushing  College  Curry 

Northeastern  Emerson 

Tufts  Perry 

Harvard  Simmons 

Regis  State  College  at  Boston 

Stonehill  Suffolk 

Wheel  ock 

Over  and  abo\-e  the  assigned  recruitments  visits,  the  department 
staff  has  been  untiring  in  its  efforts  to  guide  and  direct  worth-while 
candidates  to  take  steps  toward  permanent  appointment.  The 
success  of  our  efforts  is  attested  by  the  extremely  high  percentage 
of  permanent  appointees  coming  from  the  ranks  of  temporary 
teachers.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  recruitment  efforts 
entail  not  only  formal  visits  to  the  colleges  but  individual  effort  by 
members  of  the  staff  who  have  personal  contacts  with  the  faculties 
of  the  A'arious  colleges,  and  who  gi\-e  unmeasured  time  as  con- 
sultants and  interviewers  and  through  attendance  at  social  functions, 
commencements,  etc. 
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Daily  calls  for  substitutes  have  reached  an  all-time  high,  with 
calls  continuing  even  through  the  months  of  better  weather,  Avhen 
calls  have  heretofore  been  low.  Such  absence  would  seem  to  obviate 
a  more  careful  check  on  the  absentees,  including  the  absentees 
among  the  provisional  teachers.  Some  headway  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  reducing  the  "two  week"  calls  for  military  service. 
These  leaves  undoubtedly  could  be  taken  during  the  summer  months. 

Our  most  severe  problem  has  been  the  lack  of  substitutes  willing 
to  assume  a  long-term  assignment  once  the  year  has  begun.  We 
have  lived  on  a  veritable  "hand-to-mouth"  existence  since  last 
October.  The  area  of  greatest  shortages  has  been  the  elementary 
field.    This  is  true  because  of: 

1.  The  heavy  absence  of  the  young  married  teachers  in  the  lower 
grades 

2.  The  realization  by  the  experienced  day  substitutes  that  the 
"day-by-day"  work  is  far  less  taxing  for  the  same  money 

3.  The  present  impossibility  of  offering  a  long-term  substitute 
additional  compensation  for  the  additional  responsibility  in- 
volved 

4.  The  fact  that  the  provisional  assignment  is  a  "one-way"  matter, 
working  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  candidate 

A  report  on  the  doctor  shortage,  described  as  a  national  malady 
(Newsweek,  October  16,  1961),  supplies  an  interesting  parallel  to 
our  teacher  shortage.  They  point  out  AMA  supplies  yearly  but 
fifty  scholarships  averaging  $1,000  each.  By  way  of  contrast, 
80  per  cent  of  the  Ph.D.  candidates  in  the  physical  sciences  are  on 
federal  grants.  We  call  with  them  for  more  professional  schools  and 
more  scholarships,  and  we  join  in  addition  with  various  teaching 
groups  who  plead  for  the  moving  down  of  the  recruitment  program 
to  the  high  school  level. 
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JuMOR  High  Schools 

AND 

Elementary  Districts 


Special  Schools 


Other  Assignments 


REPORT  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  UNDER 
THE  CONTROL  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERIN= 
TENDENT   MARGUERITE   G.   SULLIVAN. 

High  Schools  East  Boston  High  School,  Charlestown 

High  School,  Trade  High  School  for 
Girls 

Abraham  Lincolu-Quinc}'',  Blackiiiton- 
Johii  Cheverus,  Chapman,  Clarence  R. 
Edwards  Junior  High,  Donald  McKay- 
Samuel  Adams,  Dwight,  Emerson,  Har- 
vard, Joseph  H.  Barnes  Junior  High, 
Michelajigelo-Eliot-Hancock,  P  r  i  n  c  e, 
Rice-Franklin,  Theodore  L\-man.  War- 
ren, Wendell  Phillips-William  Blackstone 
Day  School  for  Immigrants,  Continu- 
ation School 

Problems  of  Elementary  School  Organ- 
ization and  Administration,  Elementary 
Supervisors,  Kindergartens,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Special  and  Sub-Special  Classes, 
Music,  Pupil  Adjustment  Counseling, 
Advanced  Work  Classes,  Remedial  Read- 
ing Classes,  Speech  Improvement  Classes, 
Bowdoin-Gibson-Peter  F.  DeGrand 
Funds,  Thrift,  Public  -  Administration  - 
School  Libraries 

The  following  report  of  progress  made  by  the  Boston  elementar}' 
schools  encompasses  those  special  activities  and  achievements  which 
are  over  and  above  regular  organizational,  administrative,  super- 
visory, teaching,  and  communit}^  activities.  Reports  of  the  directors 
of  departments  assigned  to  this  office  and  a  report  of  remedial  reading 
achievement  are  filed  individually  herewith. 

The  Joseph  J.  Hurley  School  was  opened  on  Januar}'  2,  1962,  and 
the  Dwight  and  Louisa  Ma}^  Alcott  buildings  were  closed  on  the 
same  date.  A  new  stimulus  to  the  pupils,  parents,  and  residents 
of  the  South  End  area  is  manifested  in  the  pride  all  take  in  the  new 
school.  The  League  of  Women  for  Community  Service  held  a  coffee 
hour  in  Februaiy,  1962,  to  honor  the  staff  of  the  Dwight  District. 

Two  se^'enth  grades  were  transferred  from  the  John  Che\'erus 
School  to  the  Curtis  Guild  School  in  September,  1961,  pursuant  to 
instructions  from  the  School  Committee.  Two  eighth  grades  were 
organized  in  the  Curtis  Guild  for  September,   1962,  leaving  two 
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seventh  and  two  eighth  grades  in  the  John  Cheverus  School.  In 
September,  1963,  there  will  be  only  one  Grade  VII  and  one  Grade 
VIII  in  the  John  Cheverus  School.  A  very  limited  program  will  be 
available  for  those  who  are  to  remain  in  the  John  Cheverus  School. 

Two  new  classrooms  were  opened  in  the  Manassah  Bradley  School. 
This  will  satisfy  the  classroom  needs  for  one  more  year,  but  by 
September,  1903,  a  total  of  twelve  classrooms  and  two  kindergartens 
may  be  needed  in  this  building,  which  was  originally  built  to  house 
nine  classrooms  and  one  kindergarten. 

Progress  has  been  made  on  the  construction  of  the  new  Warren 
School.  In  the  meantime,  classes  from  the  old  building  are  still 
housed  in  the  Clarence  R.  Edwards  Junior  High  School  and  in  the 
Prescott  School. 

The  William  McKinley  School  was  closed  by  School  Committee 
action  on  June  21,  1962,  and  the  pupils  were  reassigned  to  the  Martin 
Milmore  School.  Bus  transportation  has  been  arranged  for  the 
pupils  from  the  McKinley  area  who  are  to  attend  school  in  the 
Milmore  building. 

The  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Thomas  Gardner  School  was  redecorated 
and,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  was  rededicated  in  memory  of 
David  L.  Barrett,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  The  David  L.  Barrett 
School,  a  building  in  the  Thomas  Gardner  District,  had  been  closed 
by  School  Committee  action  in  June,  1962,  and  the  pupils  reassigned 
to  the  Thomas  Gardner  School. 

Ground  was  broken  for  a  new  building  in  the  Lowell  District. 
This  building  is  urgently  needed,  for  classes  in  the  district  are  far 
larger  than  is  desirable. 

Encouraging  reorganizations  of  programs  within  many  districts 
are  evidence  of  forward-looking  principals  and  teachers  who  are  ever 
on  the  search  for  more  efficient  approaches  to  instruction. 

Junior  first  grades  are  functioning  in  two  districts.  These  classes, 
organized  on  a  pilot  basis  two  years  ago,  have  proven  their  value  in 
developing  readiness  in  pupils  too  young,  immature,  and  unprepared 
for  the  normal  transition  from  kindergarten  to  Grade  I.  With 
more  time  for  audio  and  visual  training  the  teacher  in  these  classes 
can  devote  all  her  attention  to  those  children  who  were  heretofore 
at  the  tag  end  of  the  Grade  I  classes  and  who  were  able  to  make  only 
slight  progress  in  a  normal  Grade  I  organization.  Classes  are  kept 
fluid  and  pupils  are  moved  into  the  regular  grade  as  ability  warrants. 

One  junior  fourth  grade  grouped  twenty-one  slow  readers  in  a 
homogeneous  class.  The  September  reading  median  for  the  class 
was  3.3,  while  the  May  median  was  4.6.  The  May  median  in  spelling 
was  5.2. 
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In  one  small  building  homogeneous  ability  grouping  has  been 
functioning  with  encouraging  results.  The  small  organization, 
Grades  I-IV,  makes  it  possible  to  reassign  a  pupil  as  progress  is  made 
and  to  help  slower  pupils  by  placing  them  in  groups  where  they  can 
do  their  best  work. 

One  elementary  school  with  seventh  and  eighth  grades  has  found 
that  a  heterogeneous  class  organization  within  these  grades  has  been 
very  successful.  Whereas  the  academic,  fine  arts,  practical  arts, 
and  industrial  arts  pupils  have  heretofore  been  grouped  in  separate 
classes,  pupils  from  all  four  courses  are  now  assigned  to  the  same 
homeroom.  This  school  has  eliminated  the  so-called  "general" 
course  and  has  successfully  inaugurated  fine  arts  courses  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Another  district  has  organized  Grades  I\^,  V,  and  VI  in  homoge- 
neous groupings  in  order  to  provide  opportunities  for  an  extensive 
enrichment  of  the  upper  third  of  each  grade. 

One  entire  district  has  conducted  a  reading  program  based  on 
ability  groupings  from  Grades  III  to  \  III,  inclusive.  This  project 
has  been  under  way  for  about  three  years  with  good  results. 

Classes  for  Puerto  Rican  in-migrants  have  been  continued  in  the 
John  J.  Williams  and  George  Bancroft  Schools  and  new  classes 
opened  in  the  Charles  Bulfinch,  Joseph  J.  Hurley,  and  ]\Iartin 
Milmore  Schools.  These  classes  have  teachers  with  a  non-Spanish 
background.  It  is  our  experience  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
the  teacher  helps  these  pupils  too  much  in  their  own  language  and 
so  keeps  the  pupils  from  thinking  in  English.  The  curriculum  for 
these  children  is  based  on  an  oral  approach.  No  formal  instruction 
is  given  in  English.  In  all  but  one  of  these  schools  the  pupils  remain 
in  classes  with  their  chronological  peers  and  come  to  the  "English" 
room  on  schedule  each  day.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  material  avail- 
able for  these  pupils  to  handle,  for  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  things  one 
can  see,  touch,  and  play  with.  Shy  children  soon  become  part  of  the 
classroom  group,  and  teachers  say  many  who  spoke  no  English  on 
arrival  soon  become  loquacious  in  English. 

One  class  for  Italian  immigrants  has  continued  in  the  North  End. 
Eighteen  children  have  profited  by  this  class  which  introduces  them 
to  American  life. 

Advanced  work  classes,  first  mentioned  in  the  June,  1958,  report 
from  this  office,  have  expanded  notably.  Whereas  these  classes 
were  organized  at  first  on  a  pilot  basis  in  five  sections  of  the  city  to 
meet  only  one  da^^  a  week,  they  are  now  a  full-fledged  part  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  Boston.  Full-time  classes  were  organized 
in  September,  1901,  in  five  buildings.     Each  of  these  classes  drew 
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twenty  to  twenty-three  pupils  of  superior  academic  ability  from  five 
surrouuditig  districts.  Parents  were  happy  to  provide  the  trans- 
portation necessary  to  get  these  pupils  to  their  new  schools.  These 
pupils  were  selected  by  searching  evaluations  by  teachers  and  princi- 
pals based  on  past  achievement,  attitudes,  and  interests.  They  were 
studied  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement  to  determine  their  potential  abilities,  and  the  final 
selectees  were  invited  to  attend  a  greatly  enriched  fifth-grade  pro- 
gram with  several  advantages.  Textbooks  and  educational  ma- 
terials were  chosen  with  regard  for  the  advanced  abilities  represented 
in  the  class.  The  curriculum  was  enriched  in  depth  within  the 
framework  of  the  regular  Boston  Curriculum  Guide  for  Grade  V. 
It  has  not  been  the  intention  to  accelerate  these  pupils  beyond  their 
grade  but  to  challenge  them  to  work  to  their  capacities.  Relation- 
ships among  classmates  have  been  most  stimulating,  for  where  in 
the  normal  class  situation  able  learners  have  often  been  isolates, 
in  a  class  of  their  peers  these  pupils  find  many  friends  whose  in- 
terests, tastes,  and  abilities  force  them  to  work  to  their  capacity. 
In  these  classes  no  one  pupil  can  be  featured,  for  all  have  ability. 
Creative  writing  is  encouraged,  and  when  contributions  are  shared 
with  classmates  no  one  proves  to  be  a  bore,  and  classmates'  criti- 
cisms are  not  only  accepted  but  are  requested.  An  increased  respect 
for  peers  is  nurtured.  Some  of  the  creative  efforts  of  these  pupils 
have  been  accepted  for  publication  b}^  a  national  magazine.  Excel- 
lent study  habits  are  being  developed  in  these  pupils  to  meet  the 
pace  and  depth  of  material  used  in  these  classes. 

In  September,  19(52,  these  five  classes  will  move  to  Grade  VI  work. 
Eleven  new  Grade  V  advanced  work  classes  will  open  to  meet  the 
needs  of  about  240  of  the  ablest  learners  of  the  grade  from  every 
district  in  the  city.  Teachers  and  principals  merit  the  warmest 
commendation  for  their  earnest  endeavor  to  seek  out  the  children 
finally  screened  for  these  classes. 

During  this  past  spring,  plans  have  gone  forward  to  organize, 
on  a  pilot  basis,  a  class  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  about  twenty 
boys  who  have  already  repeated  two  grades  by  the  end  of  Grade  VI. 
These  boys,  by  their  attendance  and  tardiness  records,  by  their 
attitudes  towards  their  classmates,  teachers,  and  school  in  general, 
are  potential  dropouts  at  age  sixteen.  A  special  program  has  been 
prepared  for  this  group,  a  skilled  teacher  has  been  transferred  to 
the  class,  and  texts  and  educational  materials  adapted  to  the 
reading  and  arithmetic  abilities  of  the  boys  have  been  carefully 
selected.  Emphasis  on  work  and  work  requirements  will  be  provided 
through  a  strong  guidance  program.  It  is  hoped  that  Operation 
Second  Chance  will  not  only  make  up  for  these  boys  the  skills  that 
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they  need  to  be  accepted  into  a  high  school  program,  but  that 
Operation  Second  Chance  will  give  these  bo3'S  the  spark  which  they 
so  badly  need  to  persevere  until  they  achie\-e  a  diploma,  whether 
in  a  trade  or  cooperative  course  or  in  a  regular  high  school  program. 

By  School  Committee  action,  sewing  instruction  in  Grade  IV 
has  been  eliminated  as  of  September,  1962.  The  Steering  Com- 
mittee, Elementary  Course  of  Study  Revision,  and  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  have  given  consideration  to  a  reallotment  of  the 
eighty  minutes  formerly  given  to  the  teaching  of  sewing.  By  unan- 
imous agreement,  thirty  extra  minutes  are  to  be  given  to  science, 
thirty-five  minutes  to  arithmetic,  and  fifteen  minutes  to  reading, 
without  the  addition  of  any  further  subject  matter  material  than  is 
contained  in  the  present  Curriculum  Guide. 

Staff  meetings  for  the  in-service  training  of  teachers  have  been 
inaugurated  this  year.  The  third  Wednesdays  of  January,  March, 
and  May  were  profitably  assigned  for  district  or  grade  meetings  to 
determine  how  best  to  seek  higher  horizons  of  achievement. 

Many  districts  re-examined  their  approaches  to  the  teaching  of 
the  top  15  per  cent  of  each  grade,  for  these  children  surely  have  been 
coasting  in  many  cases  and  their  abilities  have  not  been  sufficiently 
challenged  or  extended.  These  studies  aimed  at  a  broader  educa- 
tional experience  for  the  ablest  pupils  within  the  framework  of  the 
Curriculum  Guide.  These  teachers  know  that  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  work  is  not  enrichment  and  they  were  happy  to  compare 
notes  and  check  plans  in  these  staff  meetings. 

Over  half  of  the  districts  discussed  methods  and  means  of  up- 
gradmg  arithmetic.  Common  goals  in  this  area  were  determined, 
and  the  approach  and  techniques  to  be  used  were  discussed.  Co- 
operative testing  programs  were  planned  for  each  grade  in  order  to 
discover  weaknesses,  measure  achievement,  and  to  prepare  remedial 
work. 

The  availability  and  practical  use  of  audio-visual  aids  \\ere  dis- 
cussed by  many  staffs,  as  were  promotional  practices,  the  teaching 
of  reading,  with  emphasis  on  phonics,  the  improvement  of  hand- 
writing, attendance,  homework,  seatwork,  and  the  use  of  teaching 
machines.  The  Elementary  Supervisors  and  Director  and  Assistant 
Director  of  Audio-^^isual  Department  served  as  discussion  leaders 
and  consultants  for  many  of  these  staff  meetings. 

The  physical  fitness  of  all  pupils  received  attention  throughout 
the  city.  Spurred  by  the  success  of  our  astronauts  and  by  the 
urging  impetus  of  the  national  program,  special  activities  designed 
to  strengthen  our  children  were  featured.  Films,  demonstrations, 
speakers,  and  intramural  competitions  reinforced  the  program. 
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Elementary  teachers  of  practically  all  districts  have  served  as 
training  teachers  for  students  from  the  State  College  at  Boston, 
Boston  College,  Northeastern  University,  Boston  University, 
and  Suffolk  University.  Young  women  from  Cardinal  Cushing 
College,  Emmanuel  College,  Regis,  Sacred  Heart  College  in  Newton, 
Wheelock,  Simmons,  Emerson,  Curry,  and  Perry  Normal  School 
have  spent  shorter  periods  of  time  in  our  classrooms.  Our  teachers 
have  at  all  times  endeavored  to  exemplify  Boston  teaching  at  its 
best  and  to  enhance  and  make  the  Boston  Public  Schools  attractive 
to  potential  teachers.  These  dedicated  training  teachers  are  our 
best  recruiting  agents. 

Assemblies  are  a  vital  part  of  the  school  program.  This  year 
patriotic  assemblies  were  notable.  Pride  in  United  States  space 
achievements  and  an  understanding  that  our  American  heritage 
is  a  priceless  one  have  inspired  stirring  programs  focussing  on  our 
national  holidays. 

District  orchestras  participated  in  many  of  these  exercises  and 
contributed  their  share  to  the  morale  building  factors  growing  from 
these  assemblies.  Concerts  by  the  New  England  Brass  Quartette, 
Boston  String  Players,  Young  Audiences,  Inc.,  encouraged  aspiring 
musicians  and  inspired  audiences. 

One  Grade  VI  presented  a  panel  discussion  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
ail  pupils  in  the  school,  including  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Science  Fairs  have  provided  opportunities  for  much  extracur- 
ricular activity.  Many  elementary  schools  held  local  fairs  while 
the  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  classes  exhibited  at  the  Junior  High 
School  Fair  at  the  Boston  Latin  School.  One  elementary  district 
received  a  second  prize  at  this  fair. 

Principals  and  teachers  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  need  to 
provide  recreational  reading  if  the  reading  skills  taught  in  our 
classes  are  to  be  maintained  and  reinforced.  As  a  result,  many  dis- 
tricts are  evincing  an  interest  in  starting  book  collections,  paper- 
back or  regular  editions.  In  one  district,  thirty-five  to  forty  books 
are  ordered  for  a  class  of  twenty-seven  children  bimonthly.  There  is 
much  enthusiasm  in  the  class  for  this  project.  Poor  to  average 
readers  have  enjoyed  these  books,  and  have  traded  them  with  their 
friends  on  completion.  Many  of  these  children  are  building  their 
own  libraries  in  homes  where  no  other  books  are  available. 

Well-planned  field  trips  are  valuable  experiences  especially  for 
children  whose  opportunities  to  explore  are  limited.  The  Franklin 
Park  Animal  Nursery,  Science  Museum,  Freedom  Trail,  Children's 
Museum,  Enchanted  Village,  Boston  Public  Library,  and  the  New 
England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  ha\'e  been  sources  of 
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enrichment  for  many  of  the  elementary  schools.  A  smaller  number 
of  classes  have  visited  Cherry  Hill  Farm,  the  Boston  Globe,  Concord 
and  Lexington,  the  \^an  Gogh  exhibit  at  the  ]\Iuseum  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Trailside  Museum  at  Blue  Hill,  Mapparium,  Plimoth  Plan- 
tation, and  the  Mayflower. 

Most  districts  with  alternating  current  have  participated  to  some 
extent  in  the  21-inch  TV  classroom  programs  in  science,  French, 
literature,  music,  and  phonics.  The  safety  programs  for  WORL 
radio  featured  several  districts  in  a  wide  variety  of  themes.  Prepara- 
tion of  these  programs  provided  practice  in  English  composition, 
brevity  and  conciseness  of  expression,  training  in  clarity  of  diction, 
and  allowed  our  students  to  render  valuable  public  service  to  the 
community. 

Open  House  for  elementary  schools  was  held  on  the  Tuesday 
of  the  first  week  of  November.  Many  parents  responded  to  the 
opportunity  to  confer  with  teachers  and  principals.  Not  a  few  of 
these  parents  took  time  from  work  to  make  this  visit,  and  it  was 
most  encouraging  to  the  teachers  to  find  such  an  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse to  their  invitations. 

Elementar}^  teachers  have  been  notably  professional  in  their 
participation  in  curriculum  development.  Some  300  teachers  and 
six  principals  are  presently  preparing  an  enrichment  program  for 
all  areas  of  the  elementary  curriculum.  Six  other  principals  are 
serving  on  the  Steering  Committee  for  Curriculum  Revision. 

Teachers  of  the  advanced  work  classes  and  those  teaching  French 
to  those  classes  are  preparing  guides  for  that  work.  Committees 
of  teachers  of  each  grade  have  served  to  evaluate  the  21-inch  TV 
programs,  while  others  have  served  on  the  Boston  Public  School 
Civil  Defense  Committee  and  Youth  Service  Council. 

The  main  problem,  however,  facing  many  principals  is  that  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  population.  The  increase  in  numbers  is  taxing 
school  capacity  to  the  limit  in  several  districts.  New  middle-class 
apartment  developments  and  urban  redevelopment  programs  leave 
the  future  in  question  in  some  areas. 

Many  districts  have  many  known  special  class  cases  who  are  still 
retained  in  the  regular  class  groups  because  there  is,  first  of  all,  no 
vacant  classroom  which  can  be  provided  for  the  class,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  no  special  class  teachers  are  available.  This  poses  a 
serious  question,  for  the  education  of  the  special  class  child  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  and  that  child  deprives  more  able  children  of 
the  attention  they  should  receive  from  the  teacher. 

In-migrants  pose  another  problem  for  the  elementary  school. 
The  possibility  of  establishing  for  these  children  reception  centers 
where  thej-  would  be  oriented  to  the  Boston  schools  and  where  they 
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would  be  given  some  training  in  basic  skills  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
is  recommended  for  consideration. 

The  major  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  elementary 
schools  have  been  centered  on  securing  greater  mastery  with  the 
maximum  of  achievement  from  each  pupil.  There  have  been  many 
problems  and  many  challenges  this  year,  but  much  progress  has  been 
made.  With  the  quickened  pace  of  modern  times  we  have  tried  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  newest  and  best  trends  and  to  incorporate  into 
our  program  those  which  will  benefit  our  pupils  the  most. 

BOSTON   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS 

Remedial  Reading  Summary  Report 

1961-62 

June  1,  1962 
Totals — All  Remedial  Reading  Classes 

1.  Districts 43  (39  Elementarj  ,  3  Junior  High,  1  High  School) 

2.  Teachers 43 

3.  Total  No.  Admitted  in  1961-62 1,552 

4.  Total  No.  Discharged  in  1961-62 947 

a.  Discharged  as  up  to  grade  no  longer  needing  help 525 

b.  Transferred  to  another  school 104 

c.  Promoted  to  junior  high  school 122 

d.  Lack  of  cooperation 18 

e.  On  a  plateau  (no  further  improvement  likely) 121 

f.  Graduated  from  high  school 24 

g.  Discharged  on  parent's  request 8 

h.     Promoted  to  high  school 25 

5.  Probable  numbers  for  September  1962 1,066 

a.  Held  over  from  1961-62 550 

b.  On  waiting  list,  June,  1962 516 

6.  How  many  pupils,  1961-62,  were  represented  in  each  of  the  following  grades: 
I  II  89  III  317  IV  430  V  271  VI  215  VII  56  VIII  80  IX  11 
X  50     XI  7     XII  26 

7.  How  many  pupils,  1961-62,  were  within  the  following  chronological  ages 
as  of  opening  of  school,  September,  1961: 


7—  7.11 

90 

11  —  11.11 

229 

15  —  15.11 

37 

8—  8.11 

243 

12—12.11 

150 

16—16.11 

31 

9—  9.11 

364 

13—13.11 

80 

17—17.11 

14 

10  —  10.11 

238 

14—14.11 

74 

over  17 

1 

8.  How  many  pupils  this  year  (1961-62)  came  into  your  remedial  reading 
class  with  the  following  retardations  in  reading?  (Based  on  September 
or  First  Test  by  remedial  reading  teacher.) 

Reading  Retardations 
Dropped  before  testing  —  7 

Oral  Reading  Silent  Reading 

113         pupils  were  retarded  more  than  3i  years 43 

115  "  "  "         3  —  3|  years 84 

155  "  "  "         2i  — 3      "     110 

275  "  "  "         2  —  2i      "     205 

302  "  "  "         I5  — 2      "     354 

370  "  "  "         approximately  1  year 410 

215  "  "  "         less  than  1  year.  1^ 344 

Not  retested 2 

9.  As  a  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  spring,  1962,  Standardized  Reading  Tests 
as  compared  to  October,  1961,  Standardized  Reading  Tests,  how  many 
children  under  each  of  the  following  categories: 
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10.  During  the  year  how  many  pupils  with  85-90  I.Q.  were  dropped 
because  placement  was  unwarranted? 7 

11.  During  the  year  how  many  pupils  were  dropped  for  lack  of  co- 
operation?    17 

12.  How  manj'  pupils  this  year  (1961-62)  came  into  your  remedial 
reading  class  with  the  following  I.Q.'s? 

Less  than  85  I.Q 30 

85  —  89       "    301 

90  —  99       "    622 

100  —  109     "    430 

110  —  119     "    119 

120  —  129     "    25 

130  —  139     "    5 

Over  140     "    0  (Indicate  the 

actual  I.Q.  here) 
I.Q.  not  available 20 


DIVISION   OF   PUPIL  ADJUSTMENT   COUNSELING 

The  staff  of  the  Division  of  Pupil  Adjustment  Counseling  includes 
a  head  of  division,  nine  school  adjustment  counselors,  a  research 
assistant  (assigned  from  the  Department  of  Educational  Investiga- 
tion and  Measurement  for  individual  psychological  testing  and 
evaluation),  and  three  secretarial  workers. 

To  this  division  for  the  school  year  1961-62,  1,270  children  were 
referred,  who  presented  718  behavior  and  552  emotional  problems. 
These  referrals  included  842  boys  and  428  girls. 

All  elementary  school  districts,  junior  high  schools,  high  schools, 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  Day  School  for  Im- 
migrants, and  the  Godvin  School  were  represented  in  the  schools 
served  by  this  division. 

Of  the  referrals  77  per  cent  were  made  directly  by  members  of  the 
school  system,  14  per  cent  by  other  social  agencies,  and  9  per  cent 
by  parents. 

The  grades  of  these  children  ranged  from  kindergarten  through 
Grade  XII.  The  greatest  incidence  of  pupils  referred  was  in  Grade 
III. 

The  ages  of  the  boys  ranged  from  under  seven  to  nineteen  years, 
and  this  was  the  same  age  range  for  girls.  The  greatest  number  of 
pupils  referred  were  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  work  of  this  division  is  partially  illustrated  by  the  following 
activities: 

School  visits  5,813 

Home  visits  2,056 

Agency  visits  1,734 

Individual  interviews  15,724 
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Indi\'idual  psychological  tests  were  given  to  o79  children.  En- 
closed is  a  detailed  report  of  this  part  of  our  individual  case  study. 

This  division  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  over  fort3^-seven 
public  and  private  social  agencies,  and  nineteen  psychiatric  and  child 
guidance  clinics. 

The  Cit,y  of  Boston  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  through  their  Trust 
Fund  Committee,  requested  all  applications  for  funds  to  place  pupils 
in  private  schools  for  special  educational  needs  to  be  investigated 
and  approved  b}^  the  Division  of  Pupil  Adjustment  Counseling. 
This  service  was  requested  to  ascertain  if  these  needs  could  be  met 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Requests  were  investigated  from 
hospitals,  child  guidance  clinics,  social  agencies,  parents,  clergymen, 
and  personnel  of  the  Boston  Puljlic  Schools.  Presently,  children  with 
special  educational  and  emotional  problems  are  attending  Kingsley 
School,  St.  Coletta's  Day  School,  Carroll  Hall  School,  Hillside 
School,  and  Boyhaven  as  recommended  by  this  division. 

During  the  school  year  1961-62  a  total  of  579  psychological  tests 
were  administered,  studied,  and  interpreted  by  this  division.  This 
included  a  total  of  370  intelligence  tests,  together  with  39  reading 
readiness  tests  and  170  tests  in  related  categories,  including  68 
reading  analyses,  and  tests  of  achievement  in  language,  arithmetic, 
and  social  studies,  vocational  aptitude  and  interest  inventories. 

Referrals  involving  behavior  and  emotional  problems  were  the 
most  frequent,  followed  by  the  congenitally  deaf  and  aphasic  child. 
Other  cases  involved  isolated  instances  of  cerebral  palsy,  petit  mal 
and  idiopathic  epilepsy,  psychomotor  seizures,  brain  damage, 
muscular  dystrophy,  allergic  reactions,  speech  defects  of  psychogenic 
origin,  speech  disorders  with  organic  causes,  the  hard  of  hearing, 
the  slow  learner,  the  mentall}^  retarded,  and  the  intellectually  gifted. 

In  every  case  an  evaluation  was  furnished  showing  the  relative 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pupil  for  the  use  of  counselor, 
principal,  and  teacher.  Testing  results  served  as  evidence  in  the 
total  planning  for  the  personal  and  emotional  adjustment  of  the 
child  to  school  life. 


MUSIC   DEPARTMENT 

During  the  school  year  1961-62  the  jNIusic  Department  con- 
tinued its  efforts  to  give  music  instruction  of  the  highest  quality  to 
all  pupils.  Qualit}^  must  not  l)e  sacrificed  for  quantity.  All  students 
must  be  given  every  opportunity  to  become  active  participants  in 
the  many  and  varied  facets  of  music  commensurate  with  the  in- 
dividual need  and  innate  ability  of  each  student. 
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Music  is  introduced  in  the  kindergarten  through  the  use  of  rote 
songs,  musical  games,  and  playing  in  groups  using  rhythm  and 
melody  instruments. 

Music  is  taught  in  the  first  six  grades  by  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  who  is  directed  in  carr3dng  out  the  Course  of  Study  in 
Elementary  School  Music  by  the  supervisors  in  vocal  music.  Vocal 
music  in  the  junior  high  school  is  taught  by  teachers  who  have  been 
certificated  in  music,  and  they,  also,  are  directed  in  carrying  out  the 
Junior  High  School  Course  of  Study  in  Vocal  Music  by  the  super- 
visors in  vocal  music.  Choral  practice  is  elective  in  high  schools 
and  is  conducted  by  assistant  directors  of  music  according  to  the 
Course  of  Study  in  Vocal  Music. 

Instrumental  music  education  is  elective  from  fourth  grade 
through  high  school  and  is  taught  by  instructors  of  band  and  orches- 
tral instruments  in  accordance  with  the  Course  of  Study  in  In- 
strumental Music.  The  instrumental  program  is  directed  and 
supervised  by  the  associate  director  of  music. 

Pupils  in  the  music  education  classes  are  encouraged  to  become 
members  of  the  glee  club,  orchestra,  band,  or  other  ensemble  groups 
in  their  respective  schools.  The  most  talented  members  of  these 
groups  are  invited  to  audition  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  Boston  Public  Schools  Symphony  Band,  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  Junior  Concert  Band.  These  organizations  meet 
after  school  hours  one  or  two  afternoons  a  week  at  a  centrally  located 
school,  and  the  members  are  given  opportunity  to  read  and  pla}'  the 
highest  type  of  music  suited  to  their  age  and  experience  under  the 
leadership  of  specially  trained  personnel  of  the  Music  Department. 
These  organizations  have  given  many  concerts  in  various  schools 
for  the  listening  pleasure  of  the  student  bodies.  The  high  lights  of 
the  entire  year  are  two  Jordan  Hall  concerts,  one  by  the  senior  groups 
and  one  b}^  the  junior  groups,  to  which  parents  and  friends  are 
invited.  An  outstanding  glee  club  is  invited  to  participate  in  each 
of  these  concerts. 

The  Young  Audiences,  Inc.,  have  given  forty-four  concerts  by 
professional  quartets  and  cjuintets  for  hundreds  of  the  elementary 
school  children.  The  children  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  best 
in  chamber  music  performed  by  ^er}^  competent  musicians. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Musicians  Union,  through  the  ^lusic 
Performance  Trust  Fund,  a  series  of  five  music  appreciation  concerts 
were  given  by  a  thirty-five-piece  symphon}^  orchestra  of  professional 
musicians  in  five  of  the  high  schools. 

The  supervisors  in  vocal  music  again  conducted  a  very  successful 
Workshop  in  Music  Education  for  elementary  teachers.    Meetings, 
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held  at  the  Charles  Mackey  School  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  were  planned  to  assist  temporary  teachers,  teachers 
newly  appointed  to  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  teachers  assigned 
to  new  grades.  The  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to  implement  the 
course  of  study  and  to  give  practical  assistance  in  the  use  of  text- 
books. Each  meeting  opened  with  ensemble  singing  of  songs  from 
the  permanent  repertoire  for  the  elementary  grades.  Due  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  interest  shown  by  all  in  attendance,  plans  are  being 
made  for  resuming  the  workshop  in  the  coming  year. 

On  TV  Channel  2,  the  21-inch  Classroom  presented  three  pro- 
grams in  which  music  was  the  principal  theme.  Of  the  three,  the 
most  unusual  and  dramatic  "Afternoon  at  Symphony"  consisted 
of  four  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  These  were 
videotapes  of  live  concerts  at  Sanders  Theatre  and  were  presented 
on  the  21-inch  Classroom  once  a  month  during  February,  March, 
April,  and  May.  This  program  is  intended  to  stimulate  not  only 
pleasurable  listening  to  our  world-famous  orchestra  but  an  intel- 
lectual response  as  well. 

Under  the  auspices  of  UNESCO  several  tape  recordings  of  school 
music  were  exchanged  between  the  Boston  Public  School  children 
and  the  school  children  of  Japan. 

The  new  Course  of  Study  in  Music  Education,  Grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX  has  been  introduced  into  all  junior  high  schools  this 
year.  Experiences  outlined  therein  are  intended  to  develop  in  all 
pupils  an  awareness  of  their  need  for  music,  some  ability  to  make 
music,  and  power  to  enjoy  the  best  in  this  art.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  Music  Department  new  materials  (autoharps,  bells,  recorders, 
and  various  rhythm  instruments)  are  proving  interesting  aids  in 
creative  music  experiences,  in  good  interpretation,  in  the  study  of 
theory  and  notation,  and  in  intelligent  listening.  Other  new  ma- 
terials (films,  tapes,  recordings)  are  helping  pupils  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  through 
the  media  so  familiar  to  them  outside  of  school  and,  also,  to  awaken 
in  pupils  an  interest  in  the  other  arts  and  sciences. 

SPECIAL  CLASS   DEPARTMENT 
Curriculum  Revision 

It  is  expected  that  the  course  of  study  on  the  junior  high  school 
level  will  be  distributed  to  the  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year  in  September,  19G2.  The  editing  committee  worked 
on  the  material  submitted  by  the  different  groups  and  has,  as  of 
now,  presented  the  completed  material  to  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  curriculum. 
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Classroom  Equipment 

New  equipment  has  been  promised  for  five  classes  for  the  beginning 
of  the  school  term  in  the  fall.  This  is  the  beginning  of  an  effort  to 
equip  the  special  classes  with  suitable  furniture,  and  more  help  is 
promised  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Testing  Program 

The  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 
cooperated  in  administering  individual  intelligence  tests  to  candi- 
dates for  special  class  in  both  the  trainable  and  educable  groups. 
Following  is  the  compilation  of  this  program : 
Number  of  pupils  tested  to  May  1,  19(32: 

Pupils  placed  in  special  class 196 

Pupils  on  w^aiting  list 118 

Pupils  tested  in  district  where  no  special  class  exists .  .         33 
Pupils  under  seven  years  of  age 73 

Total  number  tested  and  referred 420 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Service 

The  main  concern  of  the  follow-up  worker  in  the  department  is 
job  placement  for  our  sixteen-year-old  pupils  leaving  school,  and 
finding  jobs  for  the  graduates  who  return  for  placement  when  out  of 
work.  Counseling  is  also  one  of  the  principal  services  offered 
— especially  conferences  with  parents,  social  workers,  welfare  de- 
partment agents,  social  security  officers,  and  others  concerning 
problems  affecting  the  special  class  pupils.  Visits  to  schools,  homes, 
courts,  clinics,  and  similar  agencies  are  all  part  of  the  follow-up 
worker's  day. 

Handicrafts 

Industrial  arts  and  home  economics  instruction  were  offered  to 
boys  over  eleven  years  of  age  and  to  girls  over  nine  years  of  age. 
These  programs  are  highly  beneficial  for  the  retarded  pupil. 


HOME   ECONOMICS    DEPARTMENT 

Each  month  during  the  school  year  the  Director  conducts  a  meeting 
for  the  teachers  of  the  department.  At  five  of  these  meetings,  the 
teachers  were  addressed  by  outstanding  home  economists  in  business. 
The  following  organizations  participated:  Simplicity  Pattern 
Company  of  New  York,  John  Dritz  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  the 
American  Wool  Council,  the  ]\Iaytag  Corporation,  and  the  General 
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Electric  Company.  In  each  instance  a  different  phase  of  home- 
making  education  was  presented;  2ie\v  products  were  introduced, 
and  new  methods  and  techniques  were  discussed  and  evaluated. 

Workshops 

Since  it  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Director,  assistant  director,  and 
teachers  that  workshops  are  of  inestimable  value  in  the  upgrading  of 
the  department,  three  such  meetings  were  conducted  during  this 
school  3^ear,  one  in  foods,  another  in  clothing,  and  a  third  in  home 
management. 

Course  of  Study 

A  revision  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  Child  Care,  School  Document 
No.  13,  1957,  has  been  initiated  and  will  be  completed  by  December, 
1962. 

Equipment 

During  this  school  year  seven  foods  laboratories  in  junior  high 
schools  were  remodelled.  Nine  washing  machines  have  also  been 
added  to  laboratories  in  the  continuing  modernization  plan. 

Red  Cross 

Once  again,  as  is  our  custom,  the  Red  Cross  will  receive  about 
seventy-five  dresses  made  in  the  clothing  classes.  These  garments 
will  be  distributed  to  families  in  disaster  areas. 

Approximately  one  hundred  pounds  of  candy,  prepared  by  the 
foods  classes,  was  distributed  to  charitable  organizations  at  Christ- 
mas. 

Film  Strips 

The  Director  and  assistant  dn-ector  have  made  a  concerted  effort 
through  the  selection,  study,  and  evaluation  of  film  strips  to  build  a 
film-strip  library  for  the  teachers.  It  is  our  belief  that  more  effective 
teaching,  at  less  expense,  can  be  accomplished  using  this  medium 
rather  than  the  full-length  motion  picture. 

Recruitment 

The  Director  was  the  luncheon  speaker  at  the  Home  Economics 
College  Clubs'  annual  luncheon  at  Regis  College  in  December,  1961. 
Girls  from  Simmons  College,  University  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Framingham  State  Teachers  College  participated  with  the  Regis 
girls  in  this  program. 
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SPEECH    IMPROVEMENT   CLASSES 

The  speech  improvement  class  program  is  routine  corrective  work 
which  is  slow,  meticulous  training — requirijig  patience,  sympathetic 
understanding,  resourcefulness,  and  a  high  degree  of  motivation. 
Establishing  a  correct  pattern  of  articulation,  pitch,  rate,  rhythm, 
and  voice  means  breaking  down  an  incorrect  habit  and  building  a 
new  habit.  The  production  of  sound  in  isolation  is  relativeh^  simple; 
but  the  incorporation  of  the  sound  in  words,  and  then  in  fluent  speech, 
requires  faithful,  correct  practice  in  order  to  habituate  the  new 
sound.  Therefore  a  great  deal  of  time  is  given  to  providing  success- 
ful speaking  experiences  within  the  child's  life  at  home,  at  school, 
and  in  the  community.  Such  activities  are  correlated  with  the 
regular  classroom  curriculum  through  poetry,  spelling,  oral  composi- 
tions, reports  on  weather,  games,  sports,  stories  about  holidays, 
history,  etc.  When  in  speech  class  the  children  have  to  use  conscious 
control  of  the  vocal  mechanism,  and  their  speech  must  be  correct. 
Outside  of  the  speech  room  they  revert  to  the  old  habit  until  the  new 
one  becomes  fixed. 

Jaw,  Tongue,  and  Lip  Exercises.  With  the  use  of  individual 
mirrors,  the  children  develop  a  relaxed  jaw,  flexible  lips,  and  a 
nimble  tongue,  in  order  to  place  the  articulators  in  the  proper 
position  for  the  production  of  consonants  and  vowels. 

Eai-  Training.  Exercises  to  distinguish  sounds  heard  in  everyday 
life  are  conducted. 

Auditory  Training.  Because  many  children  hear  well,  but  have 
difficulty  in  remembering  auditory  impressions,  or  in  discriminating 
one  sound  from  another,  a  short  period  of  auditory  training  is  given. 
Words,  jingles,  stories,  poems,  games,  and  songs  are  used  to  present 
clear-cut  consonants  which  the  children  must  recognize.  They 
must  be  aware  of  the  proper  use  of  the  tongue,  teeth,  jaw,  and  lips 
through  visual  and  kinesthetic  means.  They  must  develop  the 
ability  to  listen  to  their  own  speech  and  compare  their  articulation 
with  that  of  the  teacher. 

Vowels.  All  vowel  sounds  are  developed  with  correct  jaw,  tongue, 
and  lip  placement — checked  by  using  mirrors,  ^^oice  projection  and 
good  mouth  action  are  stressed. 

Presentation  of  Specific  Sound.  Teacher  presents,  for  example, 
the  sound  of  ''s"  by  telling  a  storj^  or  reading  a  poem  in  which  the 
sound  of  "s"  predominates.  Children  listen  for  the  sound  they 
hear  more  frequently  and  compare  it  to  sounds  in  everyday  life, 
such  as:  a  snake  hissing,  steam  escaping  from  a  radiator,  a  tea- 
kettle singing,  air  coming  out  of  a  tire.     Then,  with  mirrors,  jaw, 
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teeth,  lips,  and  tongue  are  placed  in  the  proper  position  and  the 
sound  produced  first  in  isolation,  and  then  in  combination  with 
the  vowel  sounds — initially,  medially,  and  finally.  Sound  is  written 
on  blackboard,  and  words  containing  the  sound  are  listed,  e.g., 
initially  (see),  medially  (absent),  finally  (class). 

Application  of  Sound.  After  a  specific  sound  has  been  developed, 
poems,  stories,  jingles,  games,  and  songs  (which  incorporate  the 
sound)  are  presented.  The  words  containing  the  sound  are  taught 
with  precision  and  conscious  control  and  then  the  stories  are  read; 
jingles,  songs,  and  poems  are  memorized;  and  games  are  played. 
Creative  dramatics  also  provide  excellent  opportunities  for  spon- 
taneous speech  containing  the  sound. 


KINDERGARTENS 

The  kindergartens  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  had  an  enrollment 
of  9,948  during  the  school  year  1961-62.  There  were  201  kinder- 
gartens in  the  fifty-eight  elementary  districts. 

Individual  parent-teacher  conferences  totaled  14,302,  home 
visits  totaled  382,  and  group  meetings  in  kindergarten  rooms  totaled 
362. 

Orientation  Course  for  Newly  Appointed  Teachers 

The  Kindergarten  Department  had  fifteen  permanent  teachers 
appointed  as  of  September  1,  1961.  An  orientation  course,  con- 
sisting of  five  weekly  meetings,  was  held  on  October  30,  November  6, 
November  13,  November  20,  and  November  27. 

These  meetings  were  held  in  the  kindergarten  of  the  Maurice  J. 
Tobin  School.  They  consisted  of  lectures  by  the  Director,  group 
discussion  of  classroom  problems,  evaluation  of  new  educational 
trends,  and  suggestions  for  new  uses  of  available  educational  ma- 
terial. 

Student  Placement 

The  Director  cooperated  with  Mr.  Philip  J.  Bond,  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  student  placement,  in  assigning  students 
for  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  Boston  kindergartens 
in  the  first  and  second  college  semesters. 

Twelve  freshman  and  junior  students  from  Perry  Normal  School 
were  placed,  for  observation  only,  each  semester. 

Thirty  senior  students  from  the  Boston  State  Teachers  College 
were  assigned  to  kindergartens  for  practice  teaching. 
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Ten  sophomore  students  from  Wheelock  College  were  assigned  to 
kindergartens,  for  observation  only,  each  semester. 

Fifteen  students  from  Lesley  College  were  assigned  to  \'isit  Boston 
kindergartens  during  the  year.  Arrangements  were  made  by  the 
Director  for  Miss  Downey,  professor  of  education  at  Boston  College 
School  of  Education,  to  visit  Boston  kindergartens  with  her  stu- 
dents to  observe  our  headquarters  in  action. 

Kindergarten  Registration  Day 

For  the  first  time  in  Boston,  a  specific  prekindergarten  registration 
day  was  held  on  April  11,  1962.  Kindergarten  classes  Mere  sus- 
pended for  the  day  to  enable  the  teachers  to  confer  with  each  mother 
and  prospective  kindergarten  child  without  interruption.  The 
registration  day  was  very  successful.  The  Division  of  Statistics 
and  Publicity  gave  it  excellent  publicity  in  the  Boston  newspapers, 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  Review,  on  television  and  on  radio.  There 
were  7,599  children  registered  on  that  one  day.  WBZ-T\^  showed 
pictures  of  children  being  registered  on  the  evening  news,  and  the 
Boston  Globe  had  a  page  of  pictures  taken  at  the  Paul  Dever  School. 
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LIBRARY— ADMINISTRATION    BUILDING 

The  books  in  most  demand  at  the  library  during  the  year  were 
those  on  the  subject  of  teaching  the  academically  talented  pupil. 
Always  in  demand  are  books  on  the  teaching  of  reading.  Reference 
questions  ranged  widely  from  requests  for  such  exact  information  as 
the  identification  of  a  special  quotation  to  requests  for  information 
on  such  broad  subjects  as  "Trends  in  education  over  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,"  or  ''Why  do  boys  and  girls  drop  out  of  school  and  what 
can  we  do  about  it?" 

Eight  excellent  books  have  been  purchased  this  year  with  money 
from  the  Arthur  L.  Gould  Fund  of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Alliance. 
Most  of  these  are  reference  books,  and  they  cover  a  variety  of 
subjects.  Some  would  have  been  too  expensive  to  buy  from  the 
regular  funds,  which  adds  tc  the  pleasure  of  having  them. 

Three  lists  of  recently  acquired  books  and  pamphlets  were  issued 
in  the  form  of  Superintendent's  Circulars. 

As  usual,  textbooks  withdrawn  from  the  collection  because  they 
had  been  dropped  or  superseded  were  given  to  the  Supervisor  of 
Instruction  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children  for  the  use  of  her 
teachers.  The  books  thus  continue  to  serve  members  of  the  School 
Department. 

Statistics 

Books  and  magazines  circulated  outside  the  library  4,828 
Books  purchased  and  important  books  acquired  by 

gift 72 

(sample  textbooks  not  included) 

Books  catalogued 379 

Books  lost 18 

Books  withdrawn  (mostly  dropped  textbooks) ....  325 

Total  number  of  books  in  the  library 12,356 


THE  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 

,    Over  400  pupils  were  instructed  in  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants 
during  the  school  year  1961-62. 

In  addition  to  the  adults  who  attended  the  nine  classes  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  School,  a  class  was  held  at  the  Eliot  School  for 
young  Italian  pupils  and  one  at  the  J.  J.  Williams  School  for  the 
young  Spanish-speaking  pupils. 
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These  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  years  to  eighty,  came 
from  fort3'-eight  different  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  Canada.  ]\Iany  Cuban  refugees  were  included  in  the 
program. 

Among  those  instructed  were  doctors,  consuls,  priests,  nuns, 
lawyers,  architects,  as  well  as  many  in  other  professions. 

Because  the  concentration  is  on  English,  these  pupils  learn  very 
quickly  and  are  enabled  during  the  course  of  the  year  to  go  on  to  the 
school  or  college  of  their  choice,  or  to  pursue  their  professions. 

Because  other  communities  near  Boston  do  not  have  such  a 
school,  they  authorize  attendance  of  their  residents  at  this  school 
and  pay  for  them. 

This  year  there  Avere  man}^  visitors  from  other  countries  who 
wanted  to  learn  our  sj'stem  of  teaching.  One,  a  Japanese,  went 
back  to  Japan  to  start  a  similar  school. 

***** 

ELEMENTARY    SUPERVISION 
Scope  and  Personnel 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Super\-ision  during 
the  school  year  1961-G2  was  carried  on  by  a  Director  and  four 
elementary  supervisors. 

Supervisor}'  help  and  direction  have  been  given  during  the  year 
1961-62  to  approximately  1,008  elementary  teachers  in  158  ele- 
mentar}^  schools  of  .38  elementar\^  school  districts,  and  it  has  covered 
an  individual  pupil  load  of  46,431  pupils.* 

The  improvement  of  instruction,  according  to  recognized  and 
approved  educational  standards,  and  in  adherence  to  the  authorized 
Curriculum  CJuides  for  Grades  I-^T,  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Elementary  Super\4sion.  The  areas  of  instruction 
super^'ised  are:  reading,  oral  and  written  English,  arithmetic, 
literature,  spelling,  handwriting,  history,  geography,  science,  re- 
medial reading,  teleA'ised  programs,  junior  first-grade  classes,  ad- 
vanced work  classes,  and  classes  for  non-English-speaking  pupils. 

The  instructional  program  in  regular  classroom  situations  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Elenientar}"  Supervision  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  every  child  in  ex'ery  elementary  classroom 
is  being  offered  the  type  of  instruction  and  educational  opportunity' 
that  is  sound,  effective,  and  continuous,  and  that  will  assure  maxi- 
mum educational  growth  for  every  child  according  to  his  interests, 
needs,  and  capacity. 

*  School  Document  No.  14—1961. 
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The  work  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Supervision  is  highly 
professional  and  as  such  is  a  creative  experience.  It  is  planned  to 
focus  its  attention  on  the  teaching-learning  situation  and,  as  a 
result  of  this  observed  experience,  to  objectively  evaluate  the  success 
or  failure  of  this  observed  experience  in  direct  relation  to  the  educa- 
tional growth  of  each  individual  child. 

Following  the  objective  evaluation  of  the  obser\'ed  classroom 
teaching-learning  situation,  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary Supervision  is  directed  at  encouraging  the  classroom 
teacher  to  develop  her  own  methods  and  techniques. 

Pilot  classes  were  set  up  in  various  school  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  supervising  and  evaluating  these  new  educational  frontiers. 

Junior  first-grade  pilot  classes  are  being  continued  in  two  ele- 
mentary districts  in  order  to  study  how  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
immature  child  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  first-grade  level. 
Children  who,  as  a  result  of  teacher  observation  and  standard  test 
results,  show  a  need  for  a  readiness  program  before  being  introduced 
to  formal  reading  are  placed  in  these  classes. 

These  classes  have  proved  that,  as  a  result  of  curriculum  adjust- 
ments, slower-paced  teaching  methods,  and  carefully  selected  teach- 
ing materials,  immature  children  not  ready  to  begin  formal  reading 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first-grade  school  year  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  the  first  grade  and  move  on  to  successfully 
attack  the  second-grade  curriculum  goals. 

Machine  teaching  and  programmed  teaching  have  been  introduced 
into  several  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

The  Controlled  Reader,  with  the  programmed  reading  material 
that  accompanies  it,  is  being  tried  out  in  three  of  the  remedial  reading 
classes.  The  results  of  the  use  of  this  type  of  teaching  have  shown 
that  it  has  some  value  in  a  clinical  situation  such  as  exists  in  the 
limited  remedial  reading  classes.  The  value  of  mechanized  teaching 
versus  nonmechanized  teaching  experiences  cannot  as  yet  be  ac- 
curately rated. 

Five  classes  for  the  academically  talented  are  using  two  other 
types  of  programmed  teaching — the  Science  Research  Association 
Reading  Laboratory  and  the  Science  Research  Spelling  Laboratory. 
In  the  five  classes  for  the  academically  talented  the  use  of  the  Science 
Research  Association  Reading  Laboratory  program  has  proved  a 
most  successful  and  effective  reading  method  for  supplementing 
the  basic  reading  skill  program  by  offering  the  individual  pupils  of 
these  classes  a  planned,  systematic,  and  continuous  program  for 
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reading  on  each  child's  own  level.  The  use  of  the  Science  Research 
Association  Reading  Laboratory  program  in  the  five  academically 
talented  classes  has  given  these  classes  an  opportunity  to  read  to 
each  child's  reading  level,  but  only  after  successfully  passing  a 
required  test  on  e\'cr3'  level  of  reading.  The  interest  in  the  use  of 
these  materials  has  been  high,  but,  again,  it  is  too  early  to  compare 
the  value  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  these  programs 
with  the  results  that  have  been  attained  by  the  use  of  teacher- 
programmed  reading  and  spelling  experience  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  offered  in  the  Curriculum  Guide  for  Grades  I-^T. 

A  Handbook  of  Suggestions  for  Enriching  the  Curriculum  of  the 
Academically  Talented  Classes  is  being  developed  by  a  committee 
of  teachers  of  the  academically  talented  classes  with  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Supervision  as  consultant.  This 
type  of  resource  book  for  these  classes  will  be  a  valuable  source  of 
information  for  the  new  classes  for  the  academically  talented  which 
are  to  be  opened  in  September,  1962. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  UNDER  THE 
CONTROL  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
CHARLES     O.     RUDDY. 


High  Schools 
Junior  High  Schools 

AND 

Elementary  Districts 


Special  School 
Other  Assignments 


English  High  School,  Girls'  High  School, 
South  Boston  High  School 
Bigelow,  Christopher  Gibson,  Dearborn 
Dillaway,  Dudley,  Edward  Everett, 
Grover  Cleveland  Junior  High,  Hart- 
Gaston-Perry,  John  A.  Andrew,  John 
Winthrop,  Mary  Heraenway,  Xorcross, 
Patrick  F.  Gavin  Junior  High,  Paul  A. 
Dever,  Phillips  Brooks,  William  E. 
Russell 

Horace  IMann  School  for  the  Deaf 
Adult  Educational  and  Recreational  Ac- 
tivities (School  Centers,  Extended  Use  of 
Public  Schools),  Home  and  School  Asso- 
ciations, School  Hygiene,  School  Xurses, 
Vocational  Guidance,  Employment, 
Classes  for  Conservation  of  E^'esight 
(including  Braille),  Lipreading  Classes, 
Safety  Education,  Certificating  Office, 
Licensed  Elinors,  Weekday  Religious 
Education 

THE   BOSTON    HOME   AND   SCHOOL   ASSOCIATION 

As  presented  in  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Directory,  1961-62, 
there  are  now  106  local  home  and  school  associations,  including  the 
newly  formed  Curtis  Guild  Home  and  School  Association.  As  a 
core  for  widespread  local  associations,  the  Boston  Home  and  School 
Association  has  continued  to  inspire  parents  and  teachers  to  merge 
their  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  in  our  Boston  Public 
Schools. 

The  academic  high  light  of  this  year  was  the  Educational  Con- 
ference on  Reading,  entitled  ''In  the  Boston  Public  Schools  Johnny 
and  Jennie  Can  Read. "  This  took  place  on  the  evening  of  March  1, 
1962,  at  the  English  Pligh  School  Auditorium  and  Gymnasium. 
All  phases  of  curricular  reading  instruction  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school  were  discussed  by  Superintendent  Frederick  J. 
Gillis,  the  assistant  superintendents,  directors,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  who  are  our  local  experts  in  the  teaching  of  reading.    The 
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specialized  aspects  of  remedial  reading  and  developmental  reading 
were  also  presented.  Mr.  John  S.  Dooley,  Director  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education,  demonstrated  the  Tachistoscope  and  the  Con- 
trolled Reader — machines  used  in  the  development  of  reading, 
comprehension,  ability,  and  speed.  Questions  from  the  audience 
were  answered  b}^  the  panelists  on  each  specific  topic.  Twenty  or 
more  book  companies  displayed  reading  and  other  educational 
materials  in  the  gymnasium.  Miss  Anne  Brooks,  past  president  of 
the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  and  Mr.  William  C. 
Gustus,  editor  of  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association  Bulletin, 
were  cochairmen  of  the  Reading  Conference.  The  success  of  the 
conference  was  manifested  in  the  enthusiasm  of  an  audience  of  over 
six  hundred  parents  and  teachers. 

There  were  five  field  trips  for  parents  conducted  during  1961-62: 
October  16,  1961       At  the  Boston  University  School  of  Radio, 
TV,    and    Motion   Pictures,    members   were 
taken  on  a  tour  of  workshops  and  classrooms 
to  have  some  of  the  complexities  of  broad- 
casting and  televising  explained  to  them. 
November  2,  1961     Mr.  Edward  V.  Keating,  Clerk  of  the  Suffolk 
Superior  Court,  presented  ''A  Day  in  Court" 
— a  program  showing  the  happenings  of  a  day 
in    the    Suffolk    Superior    Criminal    Court. 
Members  of  the  Boston  Home  and  School 
Association  participated  as  members  of  the 
jury  and  as  witnesses. 
March  27,  1962         At  the  Jordan  Marsh  Company  an  interesting 
tour  displayed  the  activities  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  Jordan  Marsh  store  in  Boston. 
April  3,  1962  At   the   Sheraton   Plaza   Hotel   another   in- 

teresting tour  took  us  behind  the  scenes  to 
see  a  modern  hotel  in  action. 
May  1,  1962  At  the  Domino  Sugar  Plant  we  had  a  compre- 

hensive view  of  the  most  modern  and  most 
automated  sugar  refinery  in  the  country. 
There  were  five  issues  of  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association 
Bulletin  published  for  the  1961-62  year.  These  bulletins  are  a 
good  source  of  general  information.  The  Circulation  Committee, 
composed  of  parents  who  collate  and  mail  each  issue,  is  an  unsung 
but  appreciated  committee. 
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From  the  animal  dues  paid  by  each  local  home  and  school  associa- 
tion to  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  two  contributions 
for  very  worth-while  causes  were  made  possible,  i.e.,  a  fifty  dollar 
donation  to  WGBH  Television,  Channel  2,  and  a  fifty  dollar  award 
to  the  Wrentham  State  School  Research  Fund. 

Many  home  and  school  associations  which  long  ago  established 
scholarship  funds  have  now  increased  the  munber  and/'or  amounts 
to  be  given.  Many  other  associations  have  given  scholarships  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  a  rewarding  experience  to  read  the  record  of 
accomplishments  each  year.  It  is  regrettable  that  space  does  not 
allow  a  complete  recapitulation  of  the  good  work  done. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  Boston  Latin  School 
on  the  evening  of  May  22,  1962,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  six- 
hundred  members.  School  Committee  members,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  the  Board  of  Assistant  Superintendents,  and  other  school 
administrators  were  invited  guests.  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Gillis  was  the 
guest  speaker.    He  talked  on  "The  Challenge  of  the  Sixties." 

Officers  for  1962-63  will  be  Dr.  Anthony  Abruzzese,  president; 
Mrs.  Frank  Cybulski,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Irene  Robinson,  secre- 
tary; and  \hs.  J.  Joseph  Sheehan,  treasurer. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  in  1913  initiated  the  first  formal  school 
guidance  program  in  the  country.  In  honor  of  this  significant  event 
in  the  history  of  American  education,  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association,  with  a  membership  of  over  14,000,  will  hold 
its  national  convention  in  Boston,  April  8-11,  1963.  LIpwards  of 
7,000  personnel  managers  and  guidance  specialists  are  expected  to 
attend. 

During  the  initial  years  of  our  guidance  program  the  main  stress 
was  placed  on  vocational  guidance.  The  first  guidance  counselors 
helped  youngsters  to  select,  to  prepare  for,  to  enter  into,  and  to  make 
progress  in  a  given  vocation.  Vocational  placement  was,  and  still  is, 
a  most  important  part  of  the  program.  At  the  present  time  our 
guidance  counselors,  especially  those  working  full  time  in  the  high 
schools,  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  educational 
guidance,  that  is,  helping  youngsters  to  choose  those  courses  which 
will  best  prepare  them  for  admission  to  colleges  and  postgraduate 
schools.  Our  guidance  program,  in  line  with  those  in  the  other 
great  cities  school  s\-stems,  is  organized  so  as  to  furnish  guidance 
services  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  indi\'idual  counseling;  (2)  educa- 
tional placement;  (3)  vocational  placement;  (4)  follow-up  activities; 
and  (5)  research. 
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Individual  Counseling 

All  authorities  agree  that  individual  counseling,  the  one-to-one 
relationship  between  pupil  and  counselor,  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  any  effective  guidance  program.  This  is,  by  far,  our  major 
activity  as  evidenced  by  the  following  statistics: 


Teachers       Others 
1,482  2,499 

7,059  4,557 


Total 

Interviews 

Pupils 

Central  Office  staff .... 

.  .     13,556 

9,575 

High  school  counselors . 

.  .     46,722 

35,106 

Totals 60,278  44,681  8,541  7,056 

Follow=up 

Again  this  year  the  guidance  counselors,  in  completing  the  annual 
follow-up  study  of  the  Class  of  1961,  reached,  either  by  mail,  tele- 
phone, or  home  visit,  over  98  per  cent  of  the  graduates. 

Projects  for  Continued  Study 

For  years  little,  if  any,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  vocational 
activities  of  those  young  people  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  de- 
cide to  leave  school  before  earning  a  high  school  diploma.  Starting 
in  September,  1962,  we  propose  to  initiate  a  follow-up  study  program 
which  will  try  to  determine  just  what  does  happen  to  these  young 
people  during  the  first  five  years  after  they  have  left  school. 

Recommendations 

Title  y  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  passed  by  Congress 
in  1958  provides  federal  support  for  qualified  testing  and  guidance 
programs  in  the  secondary  schools  (Grades  VIII-XII,  inclusive) 
throughout  the  nation.  In  Massachusetts,  right  after  the  passing 
of  the  act,  it  was  decreed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that 
only  those  school  systems  that  maintained  a  satisfactory  guidance 
counselor-pupil  ratio  would  be  eligible  to  receive  federal  compensa- 
tion. In  1958  the  ratio  was  established  at  600-1.  Presently  it  is 
400-1,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Commissioner  to  reduce  it  to 
300-1,  a  figure  that  has  gained  national  acceptance.  Due  to  stringent 
budgetary  limitations  at  present  we  only  approach  the  400-1  ratio. 
In  1962  we  hope  to  get  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  realize  the  ratio. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  additional  guidance  counselors 
be  appointed  so  that  our  high  schools  ma.y  be  brought  up  to  the  state 
standard. 
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Presently  we  plan  to  designate  appointed  junior  high  school 
teachers  who  are  qualified  in  guidance  as  full-time  '^ guidance  teach- 
ers" to  handle  guidance  in  our  junior  high  schools.  One  such  teacher, 
so  designated  and  assigned,  has  done  effective  guidance  work  on  a 
pilot  basis  in  the  Grover  Cleveland  Junior  High  School. 

The  establishment  of  a  guidance  centered  junior  high  school 
counseling  program  is  imperative  if  we  intend  to  lessen  the  dropout 
rate  in  our  schools.  It  is  the  conviction  of  this  department  that  many 
youngsters  drop  out  of  school  upon  reaching  the  legal  age  of  sixteen 
only  because  they  really  started  the  dropping  out  process  in  the 
lower  grades  when,  at  times  of  decision,  they  lacked  the  professional 
guidance  in  making  educational  and  vocational  choices  that  carry 
with  them  serious  implications  for  school  and  adult  life. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   SCHOOL   HYGIENE 

This  has  been  a  busy  and  entirely  satisfactory  year  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  general  health  of  the  school  population  has  been  very 
good.    There  has  been  no  serious  epidemic  of  any  disease. 

Communicable  Diseases 

We  have  continued  our  program  of  immunization  with  diphtheria 
and  tetanus  toxoids  in  the  schools  with  continued  good  results.  We 
have  had  no  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the  school  population  during  the 
year  1961-62.  One  case  of  diphtheria  was  reported  to  us,  but  that 
was  an  adult. 

We  ha\'e  immiuiized  o^•er  80,000  children  with  the  Salk  vaccine. 
Most  of  them  received  their  sixth  shot.  After  completing  this 
program  of  immunization  with  Salk  vaccine,  the  program  of  mass 
immunization  with  the  Sabin  oral  vaccine  was  instituted  in  con- 
junction with  the  Boston  Health  Department  and  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Health.  A^accine  and  supplies  were  furnished 
us  by  the  Cit}^  of  Boston  Health  Department  through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  Freckleton. 

Close  to  90,000  children  and  personnel  in  the  School  Department 
were  given  Type  I  oral  vaccine.  This  is  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  the  school  population  and  is  very  satisfactory. 

We  have  completed  the  second  stage  of  this  mass  inoculation  by 
giving  the  Type  IH  Sabin  oral  vaccine  during  the  first  week  in  June. 
Type  II  will  be  given  in  the  late  fall  or  winter  of  1962. 

This  vaccine  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  Boston  Health  Department. 
As  a  result  of  this  oral  vaccine,  eradication  of  poliomyelitis  in  all  its 
forms  is  assured. 
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We  have  had  no  cases  of  paralytic  poliomyelitis  in  the  Boston 
School  Department  this  school  year,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
excellent  results  which  we  have  obtained  in  the  past  few  years. 

There  were  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  schools;  both  of  these 
cases  were  in  families  which  had  immigrated  to  this  city,  and  they 
were  both  thoroughly  investigated  and  all  contacts  were  quarantined 
until  safe  for  release. 

An  active  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  discovered  in  a 
pupil  in  English  High  School.  It  took  hard  work  and  persistence  to 
break  this  case  down  and  make  a  definite  diagnosis,  as  the  family  are 
Christian  Scientists.  The  boy  was  finally  hospitalized.  All  the 
contacts  in  English  High  School,  both  pupils  and  teaching  staff 
and  all  others  in  the  building,  were  tuberculin  tested,  and  all  positives 
were  properly  X-rayed.  One  suspected  case  was  followed  up  and 
given  the  proper  treatment. 

An  extensive  program  of  tuberculin  testing  was  carried  out  in  all 
the  first  grades  in  the  city.  The  number  of  positives  was  about 
average.     They  and  their  families  were  X-rayed  and  followed  up. 

There  was  a  rather  large  number  of  cases  of  infectious  hepatitis 
in  the  school  population.  Most  of  these  cases  originated  in  the 
housing  areas  where  contacts  were  closer  and  where  sanitary  condi- 
tions were  probably  not  of  the  highest.  This  rise  in  hepatitis  in 
school  population  coincided  with  the  increase  of  hepatitis  throughout 
the  city.  As  yet,  no  effective  way  of  immunization  or  treatment 
has  been  instituted.  Several  consultations  were  held  with  public 
health  authorities  in  this  regard,  but  no  definite  decisions  were 
reached.  In  this  respect,  the  injections  for  diphtheria  and  tetanus 
and  for  the  Salk  vaccine  were  all  given  by  the  use  of  the  disposable 
plastic  needles  and  syringes,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  possibility 
of  the  spread  of  hepatitis  by  injection. 

Physical  Examinations 

Physical  examinations  were  conducted  on  the  children  in  the  pre- 
school and  kindergarten  group.  Grades  I,  IV,  VI,  IX,  and  XI  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  The  physical  defects  were  followed  up  and 
effort  made  to  correct  them. 

Vision  and  Hearing 

Msion  and  hearing  testing  was  done  on  all  the  children  in  the 
schools  as  prescribed  by  law.  All  failures  were  reported  and  proper 
treatment  advised. 

In  the  vision  testing  program  this  year  we  used  the  various 
vision  testing  machines  which  are  new  on  the  market  as  a  trial. 
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We  found  these  expedited  the  testing  and  so  are  preferable.  The 
advantages  of  the  \'ision  testing  machine  are  that  it  can  be  done  in  a 
room  of  any  size,  hghting  is  not  necessary,  it  is  much  faster  and  much 
more  accurate.  We  recommend  the  purchase  of  some  of  these 
machines  for  use  in  the  future.  We  found  among  the  various  types 
of  machines  which  we  used  that  the  Titmus  w^as  the  best  suited  for 
our  use.  It  is  believed  that  the  purchase  of  these  machines  will 
more  than  pay  for  themselves  in  the  saving  of  the  cost  of  the  vision 
testing  program. 

Nursing  Activities 

Home  visits  by  school  nurses 13,847 

Reasons:   Ph3\sical  defects 9,615 

Immunizations 2,234 

Illness 3,726 

Nonreportable  communicable  diseases  1 ,260 

Miscellaneous 449 

Pupils  escorted  to  homes  for  illness  or 

accidents 3,075 


Totals 20,359 

First  Aid 

Number    of    pupils    given    care    in    emergency    illness    or 

accidents 102,500 

Number  of  arrangements  made  for  safe  escort  of  pupils  b}- 

parents 8,807 

To  Home  To  Hospitals 

For  illness 8,246         For  illness 76 

For  accidents 302         For  accidents 183 

Pupils  escorted  to  homes  or  hospitals  by  school  nurses.  .  .  .        3,290 

To  Home  To  Hospitals 

For  illness 2,876        For  illness 52 

For  accidents 199        For  accidents 163 

Hospital  Clinics 

Pupils  escorted  by  school  nurses  (also  refer  to  Dental  Report)  8 

Ear 3         Medical 1 

Eye 2         Skin 0 

X-ra}' 1         Surgical 1 
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Conferences,  teacher-nurse  and  others 102,092 

Health  counseling  by  nurses  to  pupils 132,207 

Health  inspections  by  nurses 188,081 

Number  of  classroom  talks  on  h3^giene  by  nurses 6,741 

Number  of  demonstrations  on  care  of  teeth  by  nurses 1,596 

One-Day  Nurse  Observation  Program 

Fifty-eight  student  nurses  from  sev^en  hospitals  in  Boston  observed 
the  work  of  the  school  nurses  for  a  day. 


Report  on  Examinations  at  Certificating  Office 

Number  of  pupils  examined 1,114 

First  examination 94 

Re-examination 1,020 

Number  of  certificates  granted 1,113 

Full-time  certificates 74 

Part-time  certificates 1,002 

Home  permits 37 

Permit  refused 1 

Results  of  physical  examinations: 

Number  negative 737 

Number  with  physical  defects 337 

(Notice  of  defects  sent  to  parents  and  to  school  nurses) 


Hearing  Testing  Program 
(Exclusive  of  Horace  Mann  School  and  Kindergarten) 

Crades  I-XII,  Inclusive 
Number  of  pupils  tested 78,829 

A.  Pure  tone  audiometer  test 76,334 

B.  Whisper  test  to  absentees  by  school  nurse .  .        2,495 

Number  of  pupils  who  failed  to  pass  the  test 3,223 

A.  Pure  tone  audiometer  test  failures 3,170 

B.  Whisper  test  to  absentees  by  school  nurse — 

failures 53 
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Follow-up  work  on  failures 

A.  Pure  tone  audiometer  test  failures 3,170 

1.  Examined  b}^  an  ear  specialist        1,797 

2.  Examined  by  a  general  prac- 

titioner    350 

3.  Not  examined  this  school  year        1,023 

(Of  the  number  in  "3"  the 
number  never  examined — 
323) 

B.  Whisper  test  failures 39 

1.  Examined  by  an  ear  specialist  32 

2.  Examined  by  a  general  prac- 

titioner   7 

C.  Educational  recommendations: 

1.  Special  seat  placement 465 

2.  Lip  reading 89 

3.  Hearing  aid 52 

Placed  in  special  seat 465 

Attending  class 89 

Hearing  aid  obtained 50 

D.  Of  mimber  recorded  in  Al  and  A2 2,147 

Considered  correct  referrals 1 ,938 

Considered  incorrect  referrals 209 

Pupils  Examined  by  School  Otologist  at  Horace  Mann  School 

Horace  Mann  Pupils 122 

Educational  recommendations : 

Hearing  aid  advised 13 

Continue  use  of  hearing  aid 87 

Use  of  hearing  aid  optional 1 

Medical  recommendations  advised 18 

Follow-up: 

Obtained  and  used 13 

Using  hearing  aid 76 

Examined 16 

Other  pupils  examined  at  Horace  Mann  School  from  all 

districts 404 
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Educational  recommendations : 

School  for  deaf 0 

Hearing  aid  advised 10 

Continue  use  of  hearing  aid 34 

Special  seat  placement 253 

Discontinue  use  of  hearing  aid 3 

Lipreading  class  advised 24 

Continue  lipreading  class 68 

Discontinue  lipreading  class 19 

Auditory  training 5 

Speech  therapy 22 

Medical  recommendations 136 


POLIO  VACCINATION   PROGRAMS 
Salk  Polio  Vaccine  Inoculations  Given  by  School  Physicians 

Grades:  Kindergarten — Grade  XII 

Number  of 
Inoculations 

Given                                          Pupils  Personnel 

Sixth 800  45 

Fifth 44,024  851 

Fourth 5,003  238 

Third 1,222  67 

Second 753  39 

First 1,030  50 

Total 52,832  1,290 
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SEPTEMBER  1961  REPORT  OF  STATUS  OF  KINDER- 
GARTEN AND  GRADE  I  PUPILS  IMMUNIZED 
AGAINST  POLIOMYELITIS 

Number  of  Pupils  Who  Have  Received 
Polio  Vaccine  Inoculations 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled  . 
Number  of  pupils  had  four  injections 
Number  of  pupils  had  three  injections 
Number  of  pupils  had  two  injections 
Number  of  pupils  had  one  injection  . 
Number  of  pupils  had  no  injection 


Kindergarten 
9,898 
6,136 
2,160 

511 

213 

878 


Grade  I 

8,865 

6,101 

1,420 

492 

209 

643 


Kindergarten 


Section  of  City 
Brighton 
Charlestown 
City  Proper 
Dorchester   . 
East  Boston 
Hyde  Park  . 
Jamaica  Plain 
North  and  West  Ends 
Roslindale  and  West  Rox- 
bury  .        .        .        . 

Roxbury       .        .        .        . 
South  Boston 
South  End    .        .        .        . 

Totals 


Enroll- 
ment 
730 
373 
171 
3,222 
581 
811 
501 
43 

1,109 

1,478 

678 

201 


552 
200 

89 

2,104 

362 

653 

303 

29 

889 

474 

432 

49 


Injections  Received 
3  2  1 


115 
111 
43 
698 
120 
130 
123 


163 

411 

175 

63 


26 
19 
14 
160 
38 
14 
23 


22 

156 
21 
18 


9,898   6,136   2,160    511 


10 
2 
6 
65 
13 
6 
5 
1 

7 
80 

5 
13 

213 


0 

27 
41 
19 
195 
48 

8 
47 

5 

28 
357 

45 
58 

878 


Section  of  City 

Brighton 

Charlestown 

City  Proper 

Dorchester   . 

East  Boston 

Hyde  Park  . 

Jamaica  Plain 

North  and  West  Ends 

Roslindale  and  West  Rox 

bury 
Roxbury 
South  Boston 
South  End    . 

Totals 


Enroll- 
ment 
504 
220 
216 
2,802 
584 
635 
446 
81 

764 

1,764 

556 

293 


Grade  I 

4 
399 
141 
124 
1,973 
460 
529 
291 
53 


711 
918 
398 
104 


Injections  Received 
3  2  1 


59 
40 
44 
433 
63 
85 
80 
20 

40 

396 

87 

73 


8,865   6,101   1,420 


25 

15 

20 

147 

28 

11 

36 

2 

4 

141 

27 

36 

492 


7 

4 

4 

69 

14 

5 

10 


2 

68 
12 
14 


209 


0 
14 
20 
24 
180 
19 

5 
29 

6 

7 

241 

32 

66 

643 
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Report  ox  Physical  Examinations  and  Follow-up 

Routine  Examinations:  Kindergarten,  Grades  I.  IV,  VI.  IX,  XI 
Special  Examinations:  Other  Grades 


Number  of  pupils  given 

a  physical  examination 

38,795 

School  physicians  . 

.      38,475 

Private  physicians 

320 

Number  of  pupils  found 

negative   . 

25,457 

Number  of  parents  present  at  ph^ysical 

examinations 

4,879 

Treated  by 

No  Treatment 

Treatment 

Physician  or 

Defects 

Recommended 

Recoimnended 

Dentist 

Cardiac 

288 

401 

385 

Ears  .... 

182 

142 

142 

Eyes  .... 

130 

134 

117 

Feet   .... 

1,770 

1,464 

872 

Genitourinary  . 

18 

56 

45 

Gastrointestinal 

6 

9 

9 

Malocclusion    . 

79 

87 

64 

Nervous  system 

25 

33 

32 

Nose  .... 

133 

51 

31 

Nutritional 

318 

428 

299 

Posture 

111 

70 

48 

Skeletal     . 

71 

57 

49 

Skin   .... 

356 

252 

215 

Respiratory 

136 

100 

83 

Teeth 

1,433 

5,052 

2,685* 

Throat 

816 

948 

672 

Vascular    . 

4 

7 

7 

Other  defects    . 

118 

164 

134 

Totals 
*  Dental  work  completed 


5,994 


9,455 


5,889 
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Census  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children  Attending 
School  Districts:  All 


I.     Crippled  Children 

1.  Congenital  deformities. 

Spina  bifida 

Club  hand  . 

Clubfoot    . 

Curvature  of  spine    . 

Dislocated  hip    . 

Absence  or  defect  of  all  or  part  of 

Others 

2.  Acquired  deformities    . 

Amputations 
Osteomyelitis 
Other  diseases  or  defects  of  bones  or  joints 

II.     Heart  Disease 


limb 


1.  Organic 

Congenital 
llheumatic  heart 
Rheumatic  fever  or  history  of 
Chorea  or  history  of  same 

2.  Other  conditions    . 

3.  Other  cases  diagnosis  deferred 


HI.     Circulatory 

1 .  Anemia   . 

2.  Hemophilia 

3.  Others     . 


same 


3 
3 

38 
44 
23 
31 
72 

7 
20 
80 


244 
94 

245 
14 
39 
33 


32 

9 

20 


214 


107 


669 


61 


IV.     Disturbance  of  Internal  Secreting  Glands 

1.  Diabetes 71 

2.  Others 32 


103 


V.     Gastrointestinal 

1.  Ulcers 15 

2.  Others 25 


40 


VI.     Genitourinary 

1.  Nephritis 67 

2.  Pyelitis 25 

3.  Others 37 


129 
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VII.    Nervous  System 


432 


VIIL 


IX. 


X. 


XL 


1. 


2. 

3. 


Paralysis 

Postpoliomyelitis 
Cerebral  palsy  . 
Other  paralj^sis 

Epilepsy 

Others     . 


Respiratory 

1.  Asthma  , 

2.  Chronic  bronchitis 

3.  Others     . 


Skin 

1.  Crippling  scars 

2.  Eczema   . 

3.  Others     . 


Deaf  or  Hard  of  Hearing    . 

1,  Attend  Horace  Mann  School 

2.  Attend  regular  school  . 

Lipreading  and  hearing  aid 
Lipreading  only 
Hearing  aid  only   . 


Visually  Handicapped     . 

1.  Attend  conservation  of  eyesight 

2.  Attend  Braille  class 

3.  Others 


classes 


123 
90 
24 

162 
33 


41 
67 
22 


587 

132 

64 

20 
343 


109 
130 


161 

3 

42 


■83 


438 


239 


206 


XII.     Miscellaneous 

Report  of  First  Inspection  of  Pupils 


Number  of  pupils  inspected  (elementarj^,  junior  high) 

69,577 

Number  of  pupils  with  pediculosis 

1,314 

Number  of  pupils  with  following  diseases 

222 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Disease                            Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Impetigo         .        .        .         160 

Ringworm  of  scalp 

.     33 

Scabies    ....             1 

Ringworm  of  body 

.      16 

Miscellaneous 

12 

Chicken  pox 

.   2 

Conjunctivitis  . 

.   2 

Eczema 

.   7 

Measles     . 

.   1 
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Report  of  Weighing  and  Measuring  of  Pupils 

(Exclusive  of  Kindergarten) 
(Exclusive  of  School  of  Business  Education) 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 90,716 

Number  of  pupils  weighed  and  measured        ....  78,544 

Number  of  pupils  who  failed  to  gain  in  weight      .        .        .  1,373 
Number  who  have  lost  three  pounds  or  more  since  last 

weighing 1,445 

(Many  pupils  who  failed  to  gain  in  weight  or  lost  three  pounds 
or  more  were  overweight) 


Tuberculosis  Case-Finding  Program 

Grade  I  program  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Health 
Department  and  the  Boston  Tuberculosis  Association 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 


Number  of  parental  consents  obtair 
Number  of  pupils  given  Heaf  test 
Negative  reactors    ... 
Positive  reactors 

Not  read  (moved  out  of  cit}^ 
Positive  findings  X-rayed 
Positive  findings  not  X-rayed 
Known  case  X-ray  not  advised 
Moved  out  of  city 


ed 


8,807 

7,862 

7,202 

,145 

49 

8 

44 

5 

Special  Program — English  High  School 


Pupils    Personnel 

Number  enrolled      .... 

1,597                — 

Number  given  Mantoux  test 

1,289                84 

Negative  reactors 

1,206       .        .       53 

Positive  reactors 

83       .        .       31 

Number  X-rays  of  chest 

83                31 

X-ray  findings: 

Negative 

81        .         .30 

Positive 

2       .         .        1 

(Followed  by  Health  Department) 

(Inactive  Pulmonary) 
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Number  of  Boston  Public  School  Pupils  Reported  on  Boston 
Health  Department  Bulletins  June,  1961 — June,  1962     . 
Number  of  high  school  pupils       .... 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis      .        .        .        . 
Number  of  junior  high  school  pnpils    . 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 2 

Other  forms — renal  tuberculosis       ....        1 
Number  of  elementary  school  pupils    . 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 1 

Other  forms 2 

TBC  lymph  node 1 

Tuberculosis  right  knee  ....       1 


Vision  Testing  Procram 
(Exclusive  of  Kindergartens) 

Grades  I-XII,  Inclusive 
(Exclusive  of  Classes  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight) 
Number  of  pupils  tested 

A.  Massachusetts  vision  test       ....      76,625 

B.  Snellen  test  to  absentees  b}^  school  nurse       .        2,453 
Number  of  pupils  who  failed  to  pass  the  test 

A.  Massachusetts  vision  test       ....        8,464 

B.  Snellen  test 227 

Follow-up  work  on  failures: 

A.  Massachusetts  vision  test  failures         .... 

1 .  Examined  by  an  eye  specialist  this  year 

a.  Considered  correct  referral        5,431 

b.  Considered  incorrect  referral        240 

2.  Not  examined  this  school  year 
(Of  the  number  in  "2"  the  number 

never  examined — 566) 

B.  Snellen  test  failures 

1.     Examined  by  an  eye  specialist 

Number  of  pupils  referred  to  school  ophthalmologist 
Pupils  attending  classes  of  conservation  of  eyesight 

under  care  of  school  ophthalmologist 
Pupils  attending  Braille  class        .... 
Educational  recommendations : 

Conservation  of  eyesight    ...  19 

Remedial  reading         ....  422 

Referred  because  of  reading  problem  642 

Mixed  dominance  only       .        .        .  263 

Mixed  dominance  and  visual  defect  170 


5,671 


2,793 


160 


161 
3 


79,078 


8,691 


8,464 


227 


1,016 
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Other  recoinmendatioiis : 


No  treatment  advised 

315 

Refractions 

236 

Pupils   refracted   under   cycloplegia 

171 

Other  recommendations 

203 

Report  on  Physical 

Defects 

Junior 
Elementary                 High 
Districts                 Schools 

Special 
Schools 

Latin, 

High 

Schools 

Totals 

Number  examined. .  .      23,124                5,807 
Number  of  defects ...      10,028                1 ,783 
Note: — Some  pupils  have  more  than  one  defect. 

215 

278 

9,155 
2,969 

38,301 
15,058 

Defects: 

Cardiac 448  98  4  117  667 

Ear 92  7  109*  5  213 

Eye 265  10  1  24  300 

Feet 2,276  398  54  507  3,235 

Gastrointestinal 19  0  0  4  23 

Genitourinarj^ 62  6  1  4  73 

Malocclusion 95  11  3  44  153 

Nervous  system 39  7  7  11  64 

Nose 85  14  7  78  184 

Nutritional 400  136  3  188  727 

Posture 144  24  0  18  186 

Respiratory 168  21  3  43  235 

Skeletal...' 83  25  6  22  136 

Skin 174  75  11  333  593 

Teeth 4,078  771  51  1,348  6,248 

Throat 1,401  160  9  156  1,726 

Vascular 3  0  2  3  8 

Other  defects 196  20  7  64  287 

Totals 10,028  1,783  278  2,969  15,058 

*  Of  the  109  cases  of  defects  of  the  ear  under  special  schools,  all  attend  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 


The  foregoing  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  School 
Hygiene,  Dr.  Kermit  C.  Rosen,  has  been  presented  in  toto  because  it 
affords  an  excellent  detailed  picture  of  proficiency  in  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  work  performed  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Rosen.  It  is  most 
improbable  that  such  efficiency  could  be  duplicated  or  even  closely  ap- 
proximated if  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene  ceased  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  School  Department. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SAFETY 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  received  a  coinmendatioii  in  the  form 
of  a  plaque  from  the  Massachusetts  Safety  Council  for  active  sup- 
port of  traffic  safety.  The  award  was  presented  to  Superintendent 
Frederick  J.  Gillis  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Massachusetts 
Safety  Council.    In  accepting  the  award  the  Superintendent  stated : 

"The  record  of  only  thirteen  pupil  accidents  in  traffic  (all 
minor)  to  and  from  school  has  gained  us  national  distinc- 
tion— the  best  of  the  nation's  public  school  s^'stems. " 

During  the  past  six-3'ear  period  the  Boston  Pubhc  Schools  re- 
ceived four  safety  awards — two  national  and  two  state  safet,y  awards. 

The  Boston  Plan  for  payment  of  medical  expenses  resulting  from 
injuries  sustained  by  pupils  while  participating  in  athletics,  physical 
education,  and  shop-laboratory  activities  totaled  460  cases  at  a 
cost  of  $12,498.  This  amount  is  relatively  small.  The  cost  of  pur- 
chasing a  policy  from  a  private  insurance  company,  that  would 
include  the  same  coverage,  w^ould  be  in  excess  of  $150,000.  The 
work  of  processing  the  cases  is  exacting  and  frequently  involves 
adjustment  of  bills  with  doctors,  hospitals.  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield, 
private  medical  plans,  and  school  insurance. 

A  comprehensive  safety  manual  entitled  "Safety  Education 
Procedures,  Programs  for  Boston  Public  Schools"  was  prepared 
and  approved.  This  manual  states  policies  approved  b}^  the  School 
Committee  pertinent  to  safety  training,  and  collates  and  unifies 
programs  and  procedures  established  by  the  Superintendent  to 
make  these  policies  effective.  The  manual  incorporates  the  con- 
tents of  all  existing  school  safety  documents,  bulletins,  directives, 
regulations,  circulars,  and  other  pertinent  safety  educational  ma- 
terial. It  will  serve  as  an  informational  and  instructional  guide 
for  administrators,  teachers,  and  other  school  personnel. 

Each  school  and  district  conforms  with  the  ^Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  Regulations,  No.  9  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Law^  This  requires  principals  to  formulate  a  plan,  including 
alternate  means  of  egress,  and  that  said  plan  be  approved  and 
signed  by  a  Fire  Department  officer.  Each  school  has  an  approved, 
signed  plan.  A  copy  is  on  file  in  the  principal's  office;  and  the 
second  copy  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  safety. 

Monthly  Report  of  Fire  Drills  and  Fire  Alarm  System,  Form  482, 
was  developed,  approved,  printed,  and  pads  of  the  form  are  now 
to  be  distributed  to  all  schools.  The  form  reports  the  date,  time  of 
day,  type  of  drill,  evacuation  time,  and  monthly  inspection  of 
fire  alarm  systems.     Principals  and  persons  in  charge  of  schools 
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will  be  required  to  complete  the  form  for  each  fire  drill.  This  form 
will  serve  as  a  principal's  report  of  fire  drills  to  the  Superintendent. 
The  sustained  city-wide  program  to  eliminate  the  dangers  of 
kerosene  space  heater  fires  was  continued  this  year.  It  is  significant 
that  these  campaigns  reduced  the  number  of  fires  from  159,  persons 
injured  sixteen,  and  fifteen  deaths  to  but  seven  fires,  one  person 
injured,  and  no  deaths,  all  within  a  one-year  period.  At  the  start  of 
the  winter  of  this  year,  with  early  cold  and  quantities  of  snow,  a 
rash  of  space  heater  fires  and  resultant  injuries  occurred.  Action  on 
the  part  of  the  Fire  Department  and  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
and  a  brochure  by  School  Committeeman  Joseph  Lee  resulted  in 
practically  a  complete  stop  in  this  type  fire.  Sixty-five  thousand 
bulletins  —  "Space  Heater  Fires  Can  Be  Prevented"  —  were  dis- 
tributed to  pupils  in  Grades  I  —  VHI.  Six  thousand  instruc- 
tional guides  for  teachers  —  "Space  Heater  Fires  Can  Kill"  —  were 
also  issued.  The  officers  of  the  Fire  Department  gave  full  credit  to 
principals,  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  for  the  success  of  this  space 
heater  fire  program. 


THE   HORACE   MANN   SCHOOL   FOR   THE   DEAF 

As  a  forward  step  in  the  recruitment  of  trained  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  a  graduate  of  the  Gallaudet  College  Training  School  was  ap- 
proved for  our  primary  department,  and  two  other  trained  teachers 
begin  appointed  service  in  September. 

The  nursery  continues  to  be  the  main  source  of  enrollment. 

Faculty  meetings  were  held  regularly.  Area  meetings  were  also 
held.  Other  meetings  known  as  "Teacher  Propelled  Meetings" 
were  held  twice  a  month.  The  teachers  ran  these  meetings  them- 
selves after  electing  chairmen  and  committees  for  projects  to  be 
pursued. 

The  first  problem  was  the  upgrading  of  reading.  At  one  of  these 
meetings.  Miss  Marie  L.  Boylan,  a  supervisor  of  reading  in  the 
Boston  Public  Schools,  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstrated  the  use  of 
reading  aids. 

The  assistant  principal.  Miss  Eileen  E.  Connolly,  organized  a 
"Reading  Resource  Room."  It  is  packed  with  inspiring  related 
reading  material,  guides,  and  reference  books. 

Students  from  the  training  classes  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
observed  at  the  school,  and  Perkins  seems  most  grateful  for  the 
cooperation  rendered.  Students  from  the  nursing  courses  at  the 
Girls'  High  School  of  Boston  also  observe  in  the  nursery  classes. 
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Visitors  come  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  from  many  foreign  countries.  They  are  interested 
to  see  the  work  done  in  the  first  free  public  oral  day  school  for  the 

deaf  in  America. 

***** 

LIPREADING   CLASSES 

Lipreading,  the  art  of  understanding  a  speaker's  thoughts  by 
watching  the  movements  of  the  lips  (and  seeing  the  expression  of  the 
face),  helps  the  hard  of  hearing  to  achieve  success  in  school,  in 
employment,  and  in  the  development  of  personality.  Results  are 
not  spectacular.  They  are  achieved  from  day-by-day  efforts,  and 
are  revealed  by  improved  learning  ability,  improved  social  behavior, 
participation  in  school  activities,  and  accepting  of  responsibilities. 

However,  now  more  children  come  with  multiple  learning  problems. 
They  have  hearing  losses,  but  their  learning  problems  seem  to  be 
due  to  factors  in  addition  to  their  hearing  (suggesting  neurological 
or  central  nervous  involvement).  They  show  short  memory  span, 
short  attention  span,  poor  visual  discrimination,  poor  auditory 
discrimination,  trouble  with  motor  coordination,  reading  disabilities, 
problems  in  spelling,  phonics,  and  speech,  and  others.  One  educator 
has  called  them  children  with  ''specific  language  disability."  These 
children  are  not  "aphasic"  (as  we  commonly  use  the  term),  and 
their  learning  problems  cannot  all  be  attributed  to  their  hearing 
loss.  They  are  with  us,  and  we  must  find  ways  to  help  them.  These 
children  must  be  found  early  in  their  school  life,  identified,  given  a 
battery  of  tests  to  determine  their  problems,  and  then  given  the 
help  needed.  They  must  be  understood  and  accepted,  and  their 
parents  must  be  helped  to  understand  them. 

It  is  important  that  a  hearing  loss  be  discovered  early,  in  the 
kindergarten  if  possible.  In  many  instances  the  first  grade  in  school 
is  almost  over  before  the  loss  is  identified  and  remedial  work  begun. 
This  often  means  retardation.  Earlier  recognition  and  identification 
are  important.  Audiometric  testing  of  children  should  begin  in  the 
kindergarten,  preferably  after  the  children  have  been  in  school  for  a 
few  months  and  have  learned  how  to  follow  directions. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  talk  to  be  given  to  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  so  that  they  will  be 
alerted  to  any  telltale  signs  of  a  hearing  loss. 

Conferences  have  been  held  during  the  school  year  with  parents, 
teachers,  school  nurses,  hospital  social  workers,  principals,  and 
others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  hard-of-hearing  children. 
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CONSERVATION   OF    EYESIGHT   CLASSES 
Enrollment,  Grades  I — XII— 163  Pupils 

With  the  assistance  of  special  equipment  many  of  these  pupils 
are  doing  splendid  work  in  covering  the  regular  course  of  study. 
This  is  evidenced  b.y  the  number  who  ha\-e  attained  the  Honor  Roll. 
They  have  also  participated  in  many  school  activities,  such  as 
taking  fife,  drum,  and  piano  lessons,  special  assembly  programs, 
Little  League,  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  work.  Several  have  found 
part-time  employment  after  school  hours.  At  the  Christmas  season 
pupils  from  the  James  P.  Timilty  School  classes  provided  the  ceramic 
decorations  for  the  street  windows  at  15  Beacon  Street. 

The  first  pupil  from  the  Braille  class  to  enter  the  Boston  Latin 
School  has  done  excellent  work  during  the  past  year. 

A  practice  teacher  from  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  spent 
eight  weeks  in  the  Braille  class  observing  and  doing  practice  teaching. 

Two  pupil  readers  helped  the  very  low  visioned  in  their  assign- 
ments at  Roslindale  High  School.  A  transcriber,  a  Boston  teacher, 
has  Brailled  work  for  those  pupils  needing  Braille  in  their  studies. 

The  matter  of  teacher  recruitment  is  one  that  will  soon  become 
acute  as  more  retirements  take  place.  There  will  be  two  retirements 
in  June,  making  a  total  of  eight  classes  under  the  guidance  of 
temporary  teachers  in  September.  Six  elementary  and  three  junior 
high  teachers,  and  one  high  school  teacher  will  be  needed  in  Septem- 
ber. Experienced  teachers  are  needed  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  sight 
saving  classes,  namely,  to  conserve  ej^esight  while  providing  the 
same  education  that  is  afforded  the  normally  sighted  pupil.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  new  program  of  recruitment  will  help  to  provide 
the  trained  teachers  needed. 


WEEKDAY   RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION 

The  city-wide  public  school  program  of  released  time  for  weekday 
religious  education  has  been  continued  effectively  for  the  pupils  of 
Grades  IV-IX.  Conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Weekday 
Religious  Education  Committee  with  School  Committee  Member 
Thomas  S.  Eisenstadt  as  chairman,  and  Rev.  Albert  W.  Low^,  Miss 
Esther  B.  Strieker,  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Newman,  and  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Charles  O.  Ruddy  as  members,  the  operation  of  releasing 
public  school  pupils  on  school  days  for  religious  instruction  in  their 
own  faith  and  place  of  w^orship  has  been  carefully  scheduled  and 
,skillfully  conducted.     No  other  operation  has  been  permitted  to 
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interfere  with  the  schedule  estabhshed  for  weekday  rehgious  educa- 
tion in  the  Boston  Pubhc  Schools. 

All  participating  religious  groups  are  represented  on  the  Weekday 
Religious  Education  Committee.  Rev.  Albert  W.  Low  represents 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  Miss  Esther  B.  Strieker,  the  several 
Protestant  denominations,  and  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Newman,  the  Jewish 
faith.  It  has  been  the  wise  and  deliberate  action  of  the  committee 
to  continue  the  policies  first  established  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Frederick  J.  Gillis,  who  originated  the  program  which  began  on 
October  1,  1942. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  signed  request  from  their  parents,  the  released 
time  program  permits  pupils  of  Grades  IV-IX  to  be  dismissed  from 
school  for  one  scheduled  hour  each  week  to  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion in  their  own  faiths  and  proper  places  of  worship.  In  approving 
dismissals  for  religious  education,  the  Boston  School  Committee 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  content  or  character  of  the  re- 
ligious instruction  or  for  providing  teachers,  pupils,  or  facilities  for 
the  religious  education  gi\'en  pupils  during  released  time.  The 
preparation,  schedule,  and  conduct  of  weekday  religious  instruction 
are  completely  and  solely  the  responsibility  of  the  religious  education 
authorities.  Most  certainly  the  religious  leaders  merit  the  highest 
praise  for  the  close  cooperation  and  deep  devotion  with  which  they 
have  so  carefully  and  consideratel}'  Avorked  with  our  public  school 
personnel. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  annually  there  is  manifested 
keen  interest  in  the  operation  and  efficacy  of  our  program  through 
the  many  inquiries  and  questionnaires  from  communities  and  cities 
throughout  the  nation. 

During  the  school  year  1961-62  a  total  of  19,588  pupils  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  participated  in  the  program  of  released  time  for 
religious  instruction  offered  to  pupils  of  Grades  IV-IX. 

Of  the  total  enrollment  of  29,845  pupils  in  these  grades,  a  per- 
centage of  65.6  per  cent  was  released  for  weekday  religious  in- 
struction. 

CERTIFICATING   OFFICE 

On  recommendation  of  the  Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  approved 
the  issuance  of  forty-one  employment  permits  for  children  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  from  September,  1961,  to  May,  1962.  A 
total  of  thirty-four  home  permits  was  granted  for  this  same  period.* 

*  Confer  report  of  Assistant  Superintendent   William  J.   Cunningham  on 
Attendance  Department. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  UNDER  THE 
CONTROL  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
WILLIAM   J.   CUNNINGHAM. 


High  Schools 


Boston  Latin  School,  Boston  Technical 
High  School,  Boston  Trade  High  School, 
Brighton  High  School 


Junior  High  Schools 

AND 

Elementary  Districts 


Bennett,  Ellis  Mendell,  Henry  L.  Higgin- 
son,  Hugh  O'Brien,  Hyde-Everett,  James 
A.  Garfield,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  James  P. 
Timilt}'  Junior  High,  Lewis  Junior  High, 
Martin,  Sherwin,  Thomas  A.  Edison 
Junior  High,  Thomas  Gardner,  Wash- 
ington Allston,  William  Howard  Taft 
Junior  High,  William  Lloyd  Garrison 


Special  Schools 


Boston  School  of  Business  Education,  M. 
Gertrude  Godvin  School 


Other  Assignments 


State-aided  Classes  (Including  Cooper- 
ative Courses  in  High  Schools),  Problems 
of  High  School  Organization  and  Admin- 
istration, High  School  Councils,  Attend- 
ance, Evening  Schools,  Physical  Education 
(Including  ]\Iilitar3''  Science  and  Health 
Education),  A'ocational  Education  and 
Industrial  Arts,  Business  Education,  Dis- 
tributive Education,  Accelerant  Classes, 
Scholarships,  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement 


HIGH    SCHOOLS 


Housing  more  than  21,000  pupils  in  sixteen  high  schools,  Boston 
at  the  secondary  level  is  educating  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  equal 
to  the  total  population  of  a  community  the  size  of  Danvers,  Massa- 
chusetts. (In  addition  we  have  the  Boston  School  of  Business 
Administration.)  Some  of  these  schools  are  highly  specialized; 
others  are  district  or  comprehensive  high  schools. 
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Wide  selections  of  course  are  offered  in  an  attempt  to  adjust 
individual  needs  so  that  students  may  be  prepared  for  different 
types  of  colleges,  or  for  the  world  of  work.  We  believe  that  there 
is  a  seat  and  a  course  for  every  boy  and  girl  at  the  high  school  level 
who  seriously  wants  to  prepare  himself  for  college,  a  specific  trade, 
or  for  the  many-faceted  opportunities  in  the  business  world. 

The  first  secondary  school,  as  we  know  it  today,  was  the  Boston 
English  High  School,  founded  in  1821.  This  school  was  destined 
to  become  a  pattern  suitable  for  nationwide  adoption  —  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  free  education  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls  in 
this  country. 

Changes  have  come  very  slowly  at  the  secondary  level  of  educa- 
tion, but  with  the  population  explosion  occurring  within  this  coun- 
try, and  with  the  vastly  increased  amount  of  general  knowledge 
about  the  world  in  which  we  live,  together  with  the  technological 
advances  in  communication  and  transportation,  can  the  secondary 
school  any  longer  remain  in  status  quo?    Thinking  people  say  no. 

In  the  area  of  curriculum,  for  example,  what  subjects  should  be 
added?  Is  the  Admiral  Richover  type  of  school  to  be  our  goal,  or  are 
we  to  continue  to  permit  every  boy  and  girl  to  remain  in  school  for 
such  training  as  his  station  in  life  will  demand?  Are  driver-training 
courses  and  marching  bands  of  necessity  part  of  the  common  learn- 
ing? Is  instruction  in  a  second  language  (French  for  the  most  part  — 
and  why  so  much  emphasis  upon  French?)  to  become  part  of  the 
common  learning  in  America!*  What  about  class  size,  ability 
grouping,  and  the  increased  necessity  for  more  sensory  teaching  aids? 
These  things  cost  money,  more  money  than  the  American  public 
so  far  has  been  willing  to  give  to  public  education.  And  what  about 
the  building  itself?  Does  it  remain  the  enlarged  egg-crate  type,  or 
should  it  become  the  campus-type  high  school? 

These  are  not  academic  questions.  On  the  contrary,  preparing  as 
Boston  presently  is  to  build,  within  the  near  future,  a  new  and 
very  much  needed  high  school,  top  level  administrators  are  even 
now  coming  to  grips  with  this  over-all  secondary  school  problem. 
Policy  and  the  type  of  building  inevitably  will  go  hand  in  hand.  Are 
we  to  model  this  new  physical  plant  on  the  premise  that  the  team- 
teaching  technique,  and  so-called  ''house  plan"  germane  to  the 
campus-type  high  school,  are  what  we  want  for  tomorrow,  or  are  we 
firm  in  the  concept  of  traditionalism  so  well  stated  by  Pope,  ''Be 
not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried,  nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the 
old  aside"? 
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Clearly,  whatever  we  do  —  in  terms  of  instruction  at  any  rate  — 
must  be  considered  not  only  as  a  secondary  school  problem  but  as 
one  affecting  all  grades  from  I  through  XII.  Thinking  of  this  sort 
predicates  that  basic  skills  must  be  thoroughly  learned  in  the  early 
years  so  that  sequential  experiences  in  all  subjects  will  be  made 
possible  as  the  pupil  grows  older.  In  other  words,  the  child  should 
grow  intellectually  while  he  is  growing  chronologicall3^ 


DEPARTMENT   OF   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

"A  Presidential  Alessage  to  the  Schools  on  the  Physical  Fitness 
of  Youth,"  issued  July,  19G1,  was  incorporated  in  the  Manual  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Fitness.  It  was  President  Ken- 
nedy's strong  recommendation  that  ''we  take  immediate  steps  to 
ensure  that  every  American  child  be  given  the  opportunity  to  make 
and  keep  himself  physically  fit  —  fit  to  learn,  fit  to  understand,  to 
grow  in  grace  and  stature,  to  fully  live."  Three  specific  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  the  President: 

1.  Identify  the  physically  undeveloped  pupil  and  work  with  him 
to  improve  his  physical  capacity. 

2.  Provide  a  minimum  of  fifteen  minutes  of  vigorous  activity 
every  day  for  all  pupils. 

3.  Use  valid  fitness  tests  to  determine  pupils'  physical  abilities 
and  evaluate  their  progress. 

We  have  followed  the  President's  recommendations  in  so  far  as 
physical  facilities  and  equipment  permitted.  One  half  of  the  physical 
education  class  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  suggestions  and  ac- 
tivities set  forth  in  the  Youth  Physical  Fitness  JNIanual.  Every 
girl  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  was  screened  in  the  sit-ups  and 
squat-thrust  tests.  Students  who  failed  the  tests  were  gi\'en  special 
exercise  assignments  and  retested  at  six-week  ntervals.  In  February, 
1962,  all  girls  were  retested.  There  were  13.2  per  cent  who  were  not 
able  to  do  fifteen  sit-ups,  and  18.6  per  cent  failed  to  do  three  squat- 
thrusts  in  ten  seconds.  The  supporting  bar  for  the  modified  pull-up 
was  not  available  in  every  school,  so  no  compilation  of  this  test  was 
made. 

In  February  the  teachers  administered  the  Kraus- Weber  Tests 
which  we  have  given  each  3^ear  since  1957.  The  Kraus- Weber 
Tests  are  tests  of  minimum  muscular  efficiency  covering  wider 
muscular  areas  than  the  sit-ups  and  squat-thrusts.     The  results 
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of  the  Kraus- Weber  Tests  are  a  strong  endorsement  of  the  excellent 
program  of  physical  education,  conducted  by  the  women  teachers 
of  physical  education. 

The  after-school  sports  program  for  girls  is  built  upon  the  in-school 
program.  Games  and  skills  learned  in  the  physical  education 
class  are  perfected  after  school.  The  major  emphasis  of  the  program 
is  on  intramural  activities.  As  the  pinnacle  of  the  sports  pyramid, 
we  conduct  an  interschool  basketball  competition  for  high  school 
girls.  Girls'  High  School  team  emerged  the  victors.  In  the  junior 
high  school  level  three  sectional  basketball  sports  days  were  con- 
ducted, and  the  winners  of  the  three  jamborees  played  each  other  for 
the  championship.  The  Solomon  Lewenberg  Junior  High  achieved 
that  distinction. 

Volley  ball  has  developed  into  a  highly  skilled  sport  in  the  girls' 
high  schools.  The  culmination  of  a  spirited  intramural  program  was 
the  volley  ball  sports  day  for  high  school  girls  on  May  8,  1962,  at 
the  Dorchester  High  School.  The  competition  was  keen  and  spirited. 
Roslindale  High  School  girls  were  the  champions,  winning  the  seven 
games  played.  This  event  was  carried  on  television,  Channel  4, 
at  6:30  p.m.  and  Channel  5  at  11 :00  p.m. 

Our  third  cheerleaders  jamboree  was  held  on  March  27,  1962,  in 
the  new  gymnasium  of  Dorchester  High  School.  Hyde  Park  High 
School  was  judged  the  winner.  This  was  their  third  consecutive 
victory.  The  purpose  of  these  jamborees  has  been  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  cheer  leading  in  our  coeducational  high  schools. 
Each  group  is  judged  on  appearance,  use  of  voice,  coordination  and 
timing,  cheers,  and  formation.  It  is  our  hope  to  conduct  a  work 
shop  for  cheer  leaders  in  the  next  school  year,  so  that  the  cheer 
leaders  from  each  school  will  have  the  advantage  of  professional 
constructive   suggestions. 

Program  for  Boys 

This  year  the  program  for  boys  was  divided  into  three  divisions* 
First,  we  have  classes  in  physical  education;  second,  classes  in  health 
education;  third,  the  extracurricular  activities  of  athletics  and 
intramural  games. 

The  physical  education  curriculum  is  outlined  in  a  revised  course 
of  study,  which  has  been  given  to  all  physical  education  teachers'to 
follow.  It  is  a  compact  course  of  study  which  covers  the  required 
physical  examination  for. all  boys,  necessary  clothing  requirements, 
blanks  and  forms  of  all  kinds,  actual  lesson  plans,  equipment,  and 
objectives  of  the  course,  with  thought  given  to  having  the  lesson 
content  fit  the  ph3^sical  properties  of  the  different  gymnasiums. 
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The  gymnasium  teachers,  because  of  their  educational  background 
and  their  abiHty  to  pass  rigid  scholastic  and  physical  requirements 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  are  well  (lualified  to  carrj^  out  the  curric- 
ulum. Added  to  the  course  was  a  series  of  tests  in  physical  fitness. 
These  were  stressed  because  of  an  article  by  the  President  concern- 
ing the  fitness  of  the  youth  of  this  country.  Included  in  the  testing 
program  were  the  tests  from  the  United  States  Youth  Physical 
Fitness  JNIanual,  the  Kraus-Weber  Tests,  the  Yale  Agility  Tests, 
and  the  AAHPER  Youth  Fitness  Tests. 

Health  education  is  given  to  all  boys  in  Grades  YII  and  X.  The 
courses  of  study  for  both  grades  are  now  a\-ailable  and  are  being 
followed  by  qualified  teachers  of  health. 

The  extracurricular  acti\'ities  consist  of  football,  cross  country 
track,  hockey,  indoor  track,  Ijasketball,  baseball,  outdoor  track,  and 
boating.  In  the  fall  the  number  of  boys  participating  in  cross 
country  track  increased  o\'er  last  year.  The  football  schedule  was 
changed  so  that  Boston  Technical  could  play  Rindge  Tech  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Boston  Latin  could  pla}^  Cambridge  High  and  Latin. 
Dorchester  and  Charlestown  were  opponents  for  one  of  the  objective 
games  during  Thanksgiving  week.  Once  again  the  Boston  English- 
Boston  Latin  game  was  played  at  Harvard  Stadium,  while  the  East 
Boston-South  Boston  game  was  the  sole  game  at  White  Stadium. 
The  winners  were  English  fligh  School  and  South  Boston  High 
School. 
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During  the  winter  season  the  baslvctball,  track,  and  hockey  teams 
enjoyed  close  competition  to  represent  Boston  in  the  various  tour- 
naments. Boston  English  and  Boston  College  High  were  the  Class  A 
representatives  in  basketball,  w^hile  Jamaica  Plain  and  South  Boston 
represented  the  Class  B  schools.  English  High  School  won  both  the 
indoor  and  outdoor  Class  A  state  championship  in  track.  Boston 
College  High,  Boston  Latin,  Boston  Technical,  Brighton,  and 
Charlestowai  all  represented  Boston  in  the  state  hockey  tourney. 

Once  again  baseball,  outdoor  track,  and  long-boat  racing  were  the 
only  spring  sports.  Boating  showed  it  is  becoming  a  popular  sport 
with  a  large  increase  in  participants. 

All  athletic  contests  of  the  Department  of  Physical  PMucation 
are  played  under  ideal  conditions.  The  coaches  are  men  (lualified 
not  only  by  knowledge  of  the  game,  but  by  actual  participation  in 
the  given  sport.  A  doctor  is  in  attendance  at  all  football,  basketball, 
track,  and  hockey  contests.  The  boys  are  outfitted  with  the  finest 
equipment  obtainable,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  quality,  but 
also  in  regard  to  the  safety  factor  in  the  construction  of  the  equip- 
ment. Face  bars  and  mouthpieces  are  supplied  in  football.  Pro- 
tective caps  must  be  used  in  baseball,  and  it  is  mandatory  for  the 
hockey  goal  tenders  to  wear  face  protectors.  The  boys  are  also 
protected  from  financial  loss  due  to  injury  by  the  athletic  injury 
plan. 

Elementary  Schools 

Supplementing  the  regular  program  in  physical  education,  and  in 
accordance  with  President  Kennedy's  message  to  the  schools  on  the 
physical  fitness  of  youth,  1961-62,  emphasis  in  the  elementary 
schools  had  been  centered  on  the  improvement  of  the  physical  fit- 
ness of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

To  initiate  this  physical  fitness  program  the  supervisors  of  health 
and  physical  education  of  the  elementary  schools  conducted  a  city- 
wide  meeting  for  all  teachers.  Teachers  of  Grades  I,  II,  III  attended 
a  general  session  on  Monday,  September  18,  1961.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  section  meetings  for  each  grade.  Teacher  participation  in 
demonstration  lessons  presented  opportunities  for  the  interpreta- 
tions of  all  phases  of  the  course  of  study  in  physical  education. 

At  the  district  meetings  held  for  Grades  IV,  Y,  VI  exercises  for 
the  improvement  of  physical  fitness  were  demonstrated,  and  the 
individual  tests  approved  by  President  Kennedy's  Youth  Fitness 
Council  were  analyzed  and  demonstrated. 
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Activity  program  demonstrations  have  been  held  in  man}-  of  the 
elementar3'  schools.  These  performances  have  been  well  attended 
by  School  Committee  members,  parents,  and  interested  citizens. 


ADULT   EDUCATIONAL   AND   RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 

Boston  is  fortunate  to  have  been  a  pioneer  in  adult  education. 
Its  program  dates  back  to  1868.  Out  of  15,200  school  systems  in  the 
United  States  onl}^  4,840  have  any  t\'pe  of  adult  education  pro- 
grams. Of  these  only  160,  or  3.3  per  cent,  offer  any  instruction  in 
basic  adult  education. 

Last  year  the  department  pro\'ided  educational  opportunities  to 
1,153  adults  in  basic  elementary  education,  1,810  in  practical  arts 
courses,  765  in  advanced  trade  courses,  2,249  in  business  subjects, 
and  932  in  the  academic  field.  The  total  was  6,909  adults  who  re- 
ceived varjdng  types  of  education. 

In  addition  to  the  adults  who  attended  the  nine  classes  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  School,  a  class  was  held  at  the  Eliot  School  for 
young  Italian  pupils  and  one  at  the  J.  J.  Williams  School  for  the 
young  Spanish-speaking  pupils.  Over  400  pupils  were  instructed 
in  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants  during  the  school  year  1961-62. 

These  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to  eighty,  come  from 
forty-eight  different  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  Canada.  Many  Cuban  refugees  were  included  in  the 
program. 

Among  those  being  instructed  are  doctors,  consuls,  priests,  nuns, 
lawyers,  architects,  as  well  as  many  other  professions. 

Because  the  concentration  is  on  English,  these  pupils  learn  very 
tiuickly  and  are  enabled  dining  the  course  of  the  year  to  go  on  to  the 
school  or  college  of  their  choice,  or  to  pursue  their  professions. 

This  year  there  were  many  visitors  from  other  countries  who 
wanted  to  learn  our  system  of  teaching.  One,  a  Japanese,  went  back 
to  Japan  to  start  a  similar  school. 

This  year  the  Boston  Central  Adult  High  School  was  inaugurated 
in  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  building.  For  the  first  time 
it  became  possible  for  an  adult  student  to  receive  an  accredited 
sixteen-unit  high  school  diploma.  Two  courses  w^ere  offered,  the 
college  and  technical  preparatory  course  and  the  general  course. 
Two  units  of  credit  may  be  earned  in  each  semester  for  a  total  of 
four  each  year. 
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This  specialized  school  which  makes  possible  a  comprehensive 
and  intensive  program  of  secondary  school  studies  for  mature 
and  serious-minded  adult  students  proved  too  much  for  many 
whose  dreams  were  not  correlated  with  their  ability  or  motiva- 
tion. Of  the  original  932  enrolled  57  per  cent  dropped  out 
or — in  more  positive  language — 403,  or  43  per  cent,  surA'ived  the 
school  year.  This  was  to  be  expected  in  an  accelerated  program  in 
which  the  highest  standards  are  maintained. 


ATTENDANCE   DEPARTMENT 

The  Attendance  Department  started  the  year  with  thirty-five 
supervisors  of  attendance,  six  of  whom  were  women. 

Supervisor  of  Attendance  Higgins  died  on  August  31,  1961, 
before  school  opened. 

On  October  18,  1961,  Mr.  Louis  L.  Chenette  entered  employment 
as  a  supervisor  of  attendance,  bringing  the  staff  to  a  total  of  thirty- 
six  supervisors  and  one  head  supervisor.  Three  supervisors  were 
assigned  regularly  to  the  Department  of  Licensed  Minors. 

During  July  all  minors'  licenses  were  issued  from  the  office  of 
the  Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance,  the  clerical  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Licensed  Minors  being  on  vacation  at  that  time. 

During  the  vacation  of  the  nurse  attached  to  the  Certificating 
Office,  her  clerical  duties  were  taken  over  by  the  clerks  in  the  At- 
tendance Department. 

Supervisor  of  Attendance  Cooney  attended  the  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Association  of  Pupil  Personnel  Workers,  held 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  from  October  30  to  November  3,  1961. 
Miss  Cooney  attended  at  her  own  expense. 

During  the  year  (September  to  May)  ninety-six  boys  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  M.  Gertrude  Godvin  School. 

Sixty-four  boys  were  prosecuted  as  truants,  and  fourteen  were 
committed  to  the  Middlesex  County  Training  School. 

Twenty  girls  were  prosecuted  as  truants,  and  seven  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Youth  Service  Board. 

Permission  was  granted  to  prosecute  forty-eight  parents  for 
failure  to  cause  the  attendance  of  children  of  school  age. 

During  the  year  fifteen  conferences  were  held  with  parents  by 
the  Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance.  These  conferences  were  all 
held  on  cases  in  which  court  action  was  contemplated. 
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COMPLETED    CASES    BY    SUPERVISORS    OF    ATTENDANCE 

(September  to  May,   l%2) 

Total  number  of  completed  cases *55,416 

Distribution  as  follows: 

Day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools 40,092 

Latin,  dav  high,  and  trade  schools 8,160 

M.  Gertrude  Gcdvin  School 1,064 

Parochial  schools 1,310 

Evening  schools 34 

EmploA'ment  cases  of  children  Ijctween  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  sixteen 

referred  by  the  Certificating  Office  for  investigation      ....  49 

Monthly  follow-up   investigations   of   children    having   home   permits 

(foiu'teen  to  sixteen  years  of  age) 52 

Domiciles  of  pupils  (tuition  cases) 52 

Transfers  of  pupils  to  and  within  the  City  of  Boston         ....        7,517 
Inspection  of  factories,  workshops,  etc.,  employing  minors  sixteen  to 

twenty-one  years  of  age  and  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 

to  sixteen 6 

Inspections  of  theaters  to  apprehend  children  illegally  performing  or 

attending  performances 70 

*  1,467  of  these  investigations  were  made  on  Sunday  or  in  the  evening. 


TRUANCY   STATISTICS 

Individual  truants  in  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools: 

1960-61 

Bovs 1,708 

Girls 660 

Totals 2,388 

Individual  truants  in  day  high,  Latin,  and  trade  schools: 

1960-61 

Bovs 234 

Girls 187 

Totals 421 

Peak  of  truanc}'  in  day  elementary  and  daj''  intermediate  schools: 

1960-61 

Boys October 

Girls October 

Peak  of  truanc}'  in  day  high,  Latin,  and  trade  schools: 

Boj's October 

Girls October 


1961-62 

1,739 
583 

2,322 


1961-62 

210 
144 

354 


1961-62 

October 
October 


October 
October 
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COURT  COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  PARENTS  OR  GUARDIANS  FOR 
FAILURE  TO  CAUSE  ATTENDANCE  OF  MINOR  CHILDREN  AT 
SCHOOL 

Court  1961-62 

Brighton — ■ 

Boston  Juvenile            3 

Charlestown — 

Dorchester 4 

East  Boston           1 

Roxbury         4 

South  Boston 3 

West  Roxbury 2 

Superior — 

Total  complaints 17 

Disposition  as  follows: 

Cases  continued 6 

Committed  to  State  Hospital 2 

Placed  on  probation 5 

Fined  $20 1 

Cases  filed 3 

Total 17 

MISCELLANEOUS   STATISTICS 

1961-62 

N  unil)er  of  transfer  cards  sent  from  Boston  to  other  cities  and  towns     .  3,025 
Violations   reported   by   the  supervisor   of   attendance   assigned   to 

street  trades 685 

Schoolbooks  collected  at  the  homes  of  pupils 401 


DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATIONAL   INVESTIGATION 
AND   MEASUREMENT 

The  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 
was  established  by  the  Boston  School  Committee  in  1914.  This  was 
at  a  time  when  very  few  educational  systems  were  aware  of  the  need 
for  educational  measurement.  Now,  forty-eight  years  later,  every 
educational  system  has  been  faced  with  the  establishment  of,  or 
need  for,  such  a  department.  Education  is  being  challenged  more 
and  more.  Parents  and  other  members  and  leaders  of  society,  real- 
izing its  necessity  in  order  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  very  complex 
world  situations  of  today,  have  turned  to  education;  they  are  trying 
to  re-evaluate  it;  they  are  recommending  changes  in  the  various 
curricula,  etc. ;  in  short,  they  are  demanding  that  the  type  of  educa- 
tion be  such  that  our  youths  will  be  prepared  to  realize  their  poten- 
tial, as  they  will  be  the  ones  who  will  be  faced  with  the  enormously 
complicated  problems  which  will  call  for  consideration,  delibera- 
tion, and  solution. 
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As  a  result  all  sorts  of  citizens'  groups  are  demanding  greater 
emphasis  on  mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages,  etc. 

Because  of  this  awakened  interest  in  education  many  changes  in 
evaluation  are  taking  place;  new  classes  are  being  established  in 
specialized  fields.  Industry  is  turning  to  education  and  is  con- 
tributing money  for  educational  research.  All  this  has  had  its  effect 
upon  a  department  such  as  the  Department  of  Educational  Investi- 
gation and  Measurement,  for  it  has  now  been  recognized  as  being 
a  ver}'  essential  department  in  the  educational  sj'stem.  There  was 
a  time  when  educational  measurement  was  considered  to  be  just 
experimental  in  nature  and  its  worth  was  ciuestioned.  Howe^'er, 
toda}'  it  is  turned  to  as  one  means  of  identifying  talent  at  ever}' 
level  of  the  population.  In  spite  of  the  man}^  criticisms  which  are 
leveled  at  tests  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  best  achievement  and 
aptitude  tests  are  effecti\'e  in  sorting  out  students  according  to  their 
actual  and  potential  performance  in  the  classroom.  Even  these 
self-same  critics  are  quick  to  admit  that  the  scholastic  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests  are  almost  the  only  really  effective  measures  we 
have.  It  is  recognized  that  there  are  other  factors  in  successful  per- 
formance such  as  attitudes,  values,  motives,  and  nonacademic 
talents,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  have  no  reliable  way  as  yet  of  meas- 
uring these  factors. 

As  the  3'ears  have  gone  on  the  Department  of  Educational  Investi- 
gation and  Measurement  has  grown  and  expanded  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  pupils.  More  and  more  it  is  providing  the  schools 
and  the  pupils  with  tools  which  may  be  used  to  enrich  the  guidance 
of  the  indi\'idual  and  to  improve  the  educational  program  as  a  whole. 

In  order  that  students  may  be  aided  in  realizing  the  full  extent  of 
their  educational  potential,  our  educators  recognize  that  there  are 
individual  differences  in  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  this  group. 
Because  of  this  recognition  Boston  educators  realize  that  tests  can 
aid  in  the  identification  of  talents  and  in  the  counseling  and  guidance 
of  students  having  different  talents  and  abilities  in  ^'arying  degrees, 
and  are  requesting  constantly  the  services  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

As  previously  stated,  the  work  of  the  department  remains  basic- 
ally the  same  from  year  to  year.  Its  purpose  remains  the  same  — 
that  of  providing  areas  of  measurement,  including  ability  and 
achievement,  in  order  that  our  administrators  and  teachers  may 
increase  their  understanding  of  individual  students,  classes,  and 
grade  groups  in  specific  schools,  in  districts,  and  in  the  school  system 
as  a  whole.  The  department  attempts  to  offer  additional  objective 
information  which  will  help  in  the  understanding  of  the  students 
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year  after  year  as  they  progress  through  school;  it  will  help  in  the 
improvement  of  instruction  and  guidance  for  students  as  a  group, 
or  as  individuals. 


CIVIC   EDUCATION    PROGRAM 

The  civic  education  program  encompasses,  specifically,  the 
Grade  IX  program  and,  in  general,  all  matters  pertaining  to  history, 
government,  and  current  events  in  the  classroom  and  community 
in  the  secondary  school  program.  In  addition  to  the  usual  events, 
the  UNESCO  conference  and  the  national  interest  in  teaching 
about  communism  have  made  this  a  busy  and  interesting  year. 

Interest  in  teaching  about  communism  reached  an  unprecedented 
height.  An  article  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times  mentioning  the 
Focus  program  on  the  21 -inch  Classroom  brought  many  inquiries. 
We  received  requests  for  information  from  individuals  and  school 
systems  from  such  diverse  places  as:  Caracas,  Venezuela;  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  Corpus  Christi,  Texas;  Lansing,  Michigan;  Wichita, 
Kansas;  Atlanta,  Georgia;  and  several  Massachusetts  school  systems. 

The  Student  Exchange  visit  was  carried  out  in  March  as  usual. 
Five  of  our  high  schools  participated  along  with  five  Catholic  high 
schools.  This  program  necessitated  making  arrangements  with 
the  Mayor's  office,  the  President  of  the  City  Council,  the  heads 
of  city  departments  concerned,  and  with  all  participating  schools. 

The  visitation  of  teachers  of  civic  education  was  carried  on  as 
time  permitted.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  visiting  teachers  new 
to  the  field  who  would  be  in  greater  need  of  suggestions  and  help. 
With  most  of  the  experienced  teachers,  such  visits  served  for  the 
mutual  exchange  of  information. 


DISTRIBUTIVE   EDUCATION 
(Designated  as  Merchandising  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools) 

The  opening  of  the  decade  of  the  sixties  finds  distributive  educa- 
tion programs  experiencing  extremely  rapid  growth  due  in  part  to  an 
economic  factor.  The  challenge  of  the  fifties  w^as  a  production 
challenge;  the  challenge  of  the  sixties  is  a  marketing  challenge.  In 
recognition  of  distributive  education's  effective  training  in  marketing 
skills  and  techniques,  more  and  more  representati^'es  of  corporations, 
corporate  foundations,  goN'ernment,  and  education  are  seeking  out 
distributive  education  to  offer  their  services  in  a  partnership  of 
training. 
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The  Office  of  Distributive  Edlication  of  the  Boston  Pu})lic  Schools 
has  seen  the  cooperative  merchandising  program  follow  the  state 
and  national  expansion  pattern  in  distributive  education  in  the 
past  two  years.  The  program  at  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  promised 
by  the  School  Committee  to  the  citizens  of  Roxbury  upon  the  closing 
of  the  two  cooperative  merchandising  programs  at  the  Roxbury 
Memorial  High  Schools,  is  now  in  its  second  3^ear.  A  new  program 
was  established  in  September,  1961,  at  the  Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Both  programs  are  receiving  75  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  reimburse- 
ment from  federal  funds. 

Merchandising  programs  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  use  an 
effective  method  of  bridging  the  gap  between  school  and  work  —  a 
method  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  hold  an  outside 
job  under  school  supervision  at  the  same  time  that  he  continues  his 
course  through  school.  The  first  supervised  work-experience  pro- 
gram in  merchandising  was  offered  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston 
in  1912.  The  constant  referral  in  educational  literature  to  the 
national  need  for  work-experience  programs,  together  with  the 
emphasis  placed  by  President  Kennedy  in  his  "Message  on  Educa- 
tion" on  February  6,  1962,  has  brought  an  increasing  flow  in  in- 
quiries relative  to  the  Boston  merchandising  programs.  Requests 
have  come  from  the  N.  E.  A.,  Great  Cities  School  Program  for  School 
Improvement,  National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  local  radio 
stations  WBZ  and  WNAC,  and  many  major  cities  in  the  state  and 
across  the  nation. 

The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  formally  recognizes  the  value  of 
the  cooperative  school-work  type  of  merchandising  programs  with 
an  annual  banquet  and  an  award  of  a  fifty  dollar  United  States 
Savings  Bond  to  outstanding  pupils  in  the  program.  A  cooperative 
merchandising  student  was  the  recipient  from  each  ot  the  follo\\dng 
high  schools:  Dorchester  High,  East  Boston  High,  Hyde  Park  High, 
Jamaica  Plain  High,  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High. 

Since  1956  the  Retail  Trade  Board  has  followed  the  practice  of 
awarding  certificates  of  merit  at  an  annual  luncheon,  held  at  the 
Harvard  Club,  to  those  cooperative  merchandising  seniors  who 
satisfactorily  complete  the  course.  Much  favorable  publicity  and 
commendation  of  the  schools  has  resulted. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  cooperati\'e  merchandising  stu- 
dents were  guests  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board  at  the  internationally 
famous  Boston  Conference  on  Distribution  and  privileged  to  attend 
the  conference  sessions;  and,  for  the  first  time,  were  guests  of  the 
Sperry  Hutchinson  Company  at  a  conference  luncheon.  Since  its 
inception  thirty-three  years  ago  the  Retail  Trade  Board  has  acted 
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as  host  to  the  merchandising  teachers  and  head  masters  at  the 
Boston  Conference  on  Distribution. 

Eight  cooperative  merchandising  students  from  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  won  top  contest  awards  at  the  third  annual  Massachusetts 
DECA  Convention,  and  eight  students  attended  the  DECA  Leader- 
ship Conference  in  Chicago  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Leach  of  the  East  Boston  High  program. 


COOPERATIVE   COURSES 

Our  part-time  cooperative  program  continues  to  function  very  well 
in  the  six  district  high  schools  and  Boston  Technical  High  School. 
Earnings  of  boys  in  the  Boston  cooperative  program  totaled  over 
-1886,000  during  the  school  year  1960-6L  Several  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  featured  the  cooperative  programs  and  the  boys' 
earnings. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  secured  a  promise  from  the  Defense 
Department  to  loan  us  about  $400,000  worth  of  machine  tools 
from  the  National  Lidustrial  Equipment  Reserve  to  expand  and 
modernize  our  machine  shops  at  East  Boston  High  School.  With  an 
expenditure  of  about  $50,000  by  the  City  of  Boston  we  will  have 
modern  shops  with  fluorescent  lighting  on  the  first  floor  of  the  high 
school  to  replace  the  equipment  in  the  present  basement  shops. 
The  Department  of  School  Buildings  is  now  working  on  plans  for 
the  necessary  alterations. 

The  machine  shop  at  Hyde  Park  High  School  has  much  ecjuipment 
driven  b}'-  overhead  belts.  Preliminary  planning  is  now  in  progress 
to  secure  new  eciuipment  from  the  Defense  Department.  We 
hope  to  submit  a  formal  request  for  the  loan  of  necessary  equip- 
ment just  as  soon  as  the  new  East  Boston  High  School  equipment  is 
operating. 

BUSINESS   EDUCATION 
Enrollment  in  Business  Education 

Business  education  departments  are  functioning  under  department 
heads  in  the  Boston  School  of  Business  Education  and  in  the  follow- 
ing high  schools: 

Brighton  Girls' 

Charlestown  Hyde  Park 

Dorchester  Jamaica  Plain 

East  Boston  Jeremiah  E.  Burke 

English  Roslindale 

South  Boston 
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Teaching  Personnel 

There  are  154  teachers — including  heads  of  departments  and 
temporary  teachers — in  the  business  education  departments  of 
the  eleven  high  schools  and  the  Boston  School  of  Business  Education. 

Machines 

There  are  1,677  typewriters  in  all  the  high  schools  and  in  the 
Boston  School  of  Business  Education — 1,585  in  schools  having 
business  education  departments  and  92  in  other  high  schools  and 
in  the  Joseph  H.  Barnes  Evening  High  School.  The  Business 
Education  Department,  starting  this  year,  is  budgeting  for  the 
replacement  of  these  typewriters  on  a  five-year  replacement  plan. 
All  classroom  typewriters  manufactured  prior  to  1958  will  have 
been  traded  in  before  the  close  of  the  current  school  year.  During 
the  past  seven  years  surplus  typewriters  have  been  traded  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  effort  or  depri\ang  any 
pupil  of  maximum  use  of  a  machine.  Updating  the  typewriters 
has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  repair  bills  and  an  increase  in  trade-in 
value. 

Each  school  has  a  \'ariety  of  office  machines  which  enables  the 
pupil  to  obtain  an  acquaintanceship  with  typical  machines  currently 
used  in  offices.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  put  into  effect  a  ten- 
year  replacement  plan  for  office  machines  other  than  typewriters. 

Testing  and  Standards 

The  recommendation  of  the  Conant  Report  that  "an  eleventh- 
grade  test  in  arithmetic  followed  by  a  remedial  twelfth-grade 
course  is  likewise  to  be  recommended"  has  been  followed  in  some 
of  the  high  schools  that  do  not  have  a  course  in  arithmetic.  Arith- 
metic tests  prepared  by  the  National  Office  Management  Association 
(NOMA)  were  administered.  Arithmetic  certificates  were  awarded 
to  pupils  who  had  perfect  scores  in  each  test,  and  arithmetic  profi- 
ciency certificates  were  awarded  to  pupils  who  had  perfect  scores 
on  both  tests. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Office  Management  Association, 
spelling  tests  were  also  administered  to  the  seniors  in  all  business 
education  departments.  The  National  Office  Management  Associa- 
tion provided  a  list  of  600  selected  words  for  study  by  pupils.  At 
the  request  of  department  heads,  NOMA  submitted  Tests  Nos.  1 
and  2  of  100  words  each.  Spelling  certificates  were  awarded  to  stu- 
dents who  had  perfect  scores  in  each  test,  and  spelling  proficiency 
certificates  were  awarded  to  students  who  had  perfect  scores  on  both 
tests. 
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Education  and  Business 

The  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  has 
teletrainer  units  available  for  classroom  use.  These  units  are  in- 
stalled by  the  company  in  our  high  schools  on  a  rotating  basis. 
The  machines  are  used  by  the  students  after  a  representative  of 
the  company  demonstrates  the  correct  use  of  the  telephone. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  high  schools  of  Boston  are  using 
the  Federal  Income  Tax  Student's  Handbook  as  classroom  material 
in  studying  the  preparation  of  federal  income  tax  returns. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  UNDER  THE 
CONTROL  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
LOUIS   R.    WELCH. 

High  Schools  Hyde  Park  High  School,  RosHiidale  High 

School,  Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Junior  High  Schools  Agassiz,  Beethoven,  Charles  Sumner, 
AND  Francis    Parkman,    Henry    Grew,     Elihu 

Elementary  Districts    Greenwood,  Jefferson,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 

Mar}^  E.  Curley  Junior  High,  Patrick  F. 
L3aidon,  Robert  Gould  Shaw  Junior  High, 
Washington  Irving  Junior  High,  William 
Barton  Rogers  Junior  High 

Other  Assignments  Problems  of  Junior  High  Schfjol  Organ- 

ization and  Administration,  Junior  High 
School  Councils,  School  System  Budget, 
Civil  Defense,  School  Lunches,  Fine  Arts, 
Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Summer 
Review  Schools,  Junior  Achievement 
Pupil  Insurance 

Previous  to  January  1,  19G2,  my  entire  teaching  experience  in  the 
Boston  school  system  had  been  at  the  high  school  level.  My  new 
position  has  given  me  the  pleasant  opportunity  of  visiting  and  work- 
ing with  those  principals  and  teachers  whose  life  work  has  been  with 
junior  high  school  pupils.  This  report  is  my  tribute  to  the  many 
fine  junior  high  school  principals  and  teachers  who  are  constantly 
striving  to  give  these  pupils  basic  instruction  in  fundamental  subjects 
while  enriching  their  cultural  background. 

My  supervisory  duties  have  also  included  three  departments  and 
seven  other  special  assignments.  My  new  interest  in  these  activi- 
ties has  given  me  a  broader  appreciation  of  the  ramifications  of  a 
large  school  system. 

The  second  part  of  this  report  concerns  the  work  done  by  those 
who  are  not  actively  teaching  in  the  classrooms.  The  planning, 
guidance,  and  supervision  carried  out  by  these  members  of  the 
Boston  school  system  help  to  broaden  the  scope  of  our  instruction 
and  stimulate  the  interest  of  our  teachers.  Under  the  leadership  of 
these  directors  and  their  staff,  the  personnel  and  the  facilities  of  the 
school  system  are  used  for  the  best  interests  of  our  pupils  and  our 
community. 

There  are  seventeen  junior  high  schools  in  the  Boston  school 
system.  A  study  of  the  individual  reports  from  these  schools  indi- 
cates a  common  effort  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  junior  high  school 
goals. 
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The  junior  high  school  provides  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
methods,  subject  matter,  and  organization  of  the  elementary  grades 
to  those  of  high  school  level.  ]\Iost  junior  high  schools  have  adopted 
the  traditional  departmentalized  organization  of  the  high  school  in 
their  ninth  grade.  The  content  of  the  various  courses  of  study  and 
the  method  of  their  presentation  are  under  constant  inspection  and 
revision  through  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  various  junior  high 
school  councils.  The  combined  efforts  of  the  council  members  and 
the  junior  high  school  administrators  are  directed  to  insure  that 
all  classroom  teachers  are  apprised  of  latest  techniques,  textbooks, 
and  visual  aids.  This  professional  interest  and  cooperation  serves 
to  keep  instruction  in  all  required  and  elective  subjects  fluid,  vitalized, 
and  in  accord  with  modern  educational  developments. 

Curricula.  The  curricula  offered  at  the  junior  high  school  level 
are  by  no  means  static.  They  are  under  constant  revision,  and  the 
flexibility  of  our  organization  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  experi- 
ment with  courses  that  may  aid  in  the  present  adjustment  or  future 
placement  of  pupils. 

Modern  Greek.  A  pilot  course  in  modern  Greek  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Mary  E.  Curley  Junior  High  School  in  September,  1961. 
The  success  of  this  course  has  resulted  in  its  extension  to  a  permanent 
basis  for  the  school  year  1962-63.  Pupils  who  complete  this  course 
may  continue  their  study  of  modern  Greek  at  Roslindale  High 
School.  A  course  of  study  in  modern  Greek  I  and  II  will  be  added 
to  the  growing  list  of  our  curricula. 

Reading.  A  pupil's  ability  to  read  with  accuracy  and  compre- 
hension have  a  marked  effect  upon  his  success.  Remedial  reading 
classes  to  assist  those  whose  reading  is  below  their  grade  level  have 
been  established  in  three  of  our  junior  high  schools.  Developmental 
reading  programs,  designed  to  improve  the  reading  ability  of  all 
pupils,  are  operating  in  two  junior  high  schools  now  and  will  be 
installed  in  others  as  rapidly  as  personnel  and  equipment  become 
available. 

National  Defense  Education  Act.  The  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive federal  funds  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  equipment  to  en- 
rich the  teaching  of  science,  mathematics,  and  languages  at  the 
junior  high  school  level  has  met  with  enthusiastic  cooperation.  The 
chairman  and  members  of  the  junior  high  school  councils 
have  worked  closely  with  the  Director  of  Audio- Visual  Education 
and  the  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  to  take 
full  advantage  of  these  funds. 
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Advanced  Work  Classes.  Advanced  work  classes  are  estab- 
lished to  allow  selected  pupils  to  follow  a  program  of  enrichment, 
particularly  in  their  major  subjects.  The  success  of  our  pilot  class 
has  stimulated  great  interest  in  this  new  educational  concept.  It  is 
expected  that  similar  classes  will  be  established  in  all  sections  of 
the  city. 

A  program  of  in-ser\'ice  training  was  established  in  all  Boston 
schools  in  1962.  These  monthly  staff  meetings  have  given  each 
principal  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  teachers  and  to  discuss 
educational  problems  peculiar  to  each  local  school  or  to  the  system 
as  a  whole.  Principals  have  been  careful  to  prepare  a  definite 
agenda  for  these  meetings,  and  teachers  consider  them  worth  while 
and  stimulating.  The  conscientious  repetition  of  proven  educational 
policies  and  the  gradual  addition  of  ne^ly  accepted  techniques  are 
discussed  at  these  meetings.  This  enables  principals  and  teachers  to 
guide  each  boy  and  girl  through  their  junior  high  school  grades  and 
to  suggest  the  high  school  curriculum  best  suited  to  their  individual 
needs. 


SCHOOL   CENTERS 

This  year  the  school  centers  celebrated  their  fiftieth  anniversary. 
Here  again  Boston  has  been  3^ears  ahead  of  the  times.  Many  sec- 
tions oi  the  country  do  not  have  programs  of  adult  education  and 
recreation  or  they  are  just  organizing  them  in  anticipation  of  federal 
aid  in  the  near  future.  No  one  disputes  the  need  for  adult  education 
and  recreation.  Some,  however,  raise  the  question  of  which  agency 
should  run  the  program.  The  schools  are  strategically  located  to 
meet  comnnuiity  needs.  A  good  example  is  the  youth  program 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  ninety-eight  organizations  and  over 
8,000  young  adults  in  the  thirty-six  gymnasiums  of  the  School  De- 
partment. 

Much  of  the  leadership  is  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  teachers 
with  experience  in  special  fields  of  recreation. 

The  centers  bring  the  public  closer  to  the  needs  of  the  public 
schools.  Many  taxpayers  who  have  no  children  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools  obtain  a  direct  return  to  themselves  of  part  of  their  tax 
investment  in  the  schools.  To  prevent  interference  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  day  schools  the  control  of  all  uses  of  the  schools  remains 
in  the  hands  of  those  charged  with  the  operation  and  responsibility 
for  public  school  propert}-. 
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SUMMER   REVIEW  SCHOOLS 

The  1901  .summer  schools  proA'icled  review  and  ad^'anced  work 
to  3,650  pupils.  Of  this  number  2,460  were  enrolled  in  the  two  high 
schools  and  1,190  students  in  the  two  junior  high  schools.  The 
proportion  of  review  students  to  accelerants  or  gifted  students 
was  ten  to  one.  Accordingly,  about  350  pupils  studied  such  subjects 
as  Russian,  advanced  mathematics,  science,  typewriting,  and  other 
subjects  on  an  accelerated  basis.  This  phase  of  summer  school 
activity  is  now  becoming  more  prominent  throughout  the  nation. 
Boston  has  been  doing  it  for  years. 

About  two  thirds  of  those  who  go  to  summer  school  do  so  for 
promotional  credits.  The  program  accordingly  cuts  down  school 
retardation  and  aids  in  happier  student  adjustment.  As  for  the 
gifted  boys  and  girls,  they  get  a  chance  to  enrich  their  backgrounds 
and  challenge  their  ability  to  learn  more  in  a  shorter  space  of  time. 
Studies  show  that  80  per  cent  of  the  review  students  are  able  to 
go  along  with  their  classes  without  failure  in  the  succeeding  day 
school  year. 

During  the  summer  sessions  of  1962  a  reading  laboratory  on  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  levels  will  be  added  to  the  present 
program.  It  will  be  for  normal  students  who  have  reading  defi- 
ciencies which  curtail  their  school  progress.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  reading  with  greater  speed  without  sacrificing  compre- 
hension. The  impetus  for  this  new  program  came  from  the  Super- 
intendent. 


DEPARTMENT  OF   FINE  ARTS 

Elementary  Course  of  Study 

The  foremost  single  accomplishment  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department 
during  this  school  year  was  the  completion  of  the  course  of  study  in 
art  education  for  Grades  I-VI.  The  book  is  now  at  the  printers 
and  is  due  to  be  ready  for  use  in  September.  This  project  has  been 
a  trul}^  cooperative  one  during  the  three  years  that  it  has  been  in 
process,  with  all  of  the  art  supervisors  and  many  elementar}^  teachers 
taking  an  active  part.  A  committee  of  forty-six  outstanding  ele- 
mentary teachers  selected  by  the  seven  art  supervisors  have  worked 
with  the  supervisors  suggesting,  trying  out,  selecting,  and  rejecting 
ideas.  The  art  orientation  workshops  have  served  as  a  valuable 
proving  ground  for  new  techniques  and  methods  of  presentation. 
Illustrations  by  Miss  Leek  and  Miss  Laughlin  and  photographs  of 
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cliildren  at  work  in  our  own  elementary  classrooms  not  only  beautify 
the  book,  but  also  clarify  the  text  immeasurably.  Without  sacrificing 
anything  of  \'alue  from  former  courses  of  study  we  ha\'e  succeeded 
in  de\'eloping  a  guide  that  will  permit  and  encourage  teachers  to 
offer  a  V\ider  range  of  art  experiences  and  thus  provide  for  the  chil- 
dren in  their  classes  the  opportunities  and  the  inspiration  to  grow 
in  creative  expression  according  to  each  child's  own  capacity. 

Policy  Statement 

Since  the  original  thinking  and  expression  of  every  child  is  the 
chief  concern  of  the  art  education  program,  any  phase  of  school  life 
in  which  the  child  makes  use  of  visual  expression  becomes  an  ex- 
tension of  the  art  program.  It  is  essential  then  that  all  the  activities 
involving  the  child's  visual  expression  be  evaluated  by  the  same 
criteria.  To  safeguard  the  values  of  the  program  a  policy  statement 
appears  in  the  new  course  of  study  touching  on  such  areas  as  ap- 
pearance of  classroom,  correlation,  contests,  community  service 
projects. 

High  School  Fine  Arts  Council 

The  program  for  this  year  included  preview  and  e\'aluation  of  art 
films  available  at  Audio-^'isual  Department,  material  and  discus- 
sion on  effective  use  of  films  in  art  instruction,  visit  to  sculptor's 
studio  for  description  by  sculptor  of  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  sculp- 
ture today,  description  by  art  instructor  from  Brookline  High  School 
of  the  broad  art  program  offered  there. 

To  acknowledge  their  \^aluable  help  in  the  course  of  study  revi- 
sion, a  workshop  conducted  by  the  Milton  Bradley  art  consultant 
was  held  for  the  members  of  the  Elementary  Curriculum  Revision 
Committse. 

Able  Learner  Program. 

The  School  Committee-sponsored  high  school  scholarship  classes 
at  the  -Museum  of  Fine  Arts  continue,  in  spite  of  curtailed  quarters, 
to  offer  advanced  art  instruction  to  approximately  100  high  school 
students.  Thirty-one  seniors  finished  this  year,  including  fifteen  who 
received  certificates  for  successful  completion  of  three  years  of  stud}^ 
in  these  classes. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   SCHOOL   LUNCHES 

Good  nutrition  is  the  toiindation  of  physical  fitness.  There  were 
1,500,000  plate  lunches  served  in  school  cafeterias  in  1961-62. 
Pupils  were  provided  with  nutritionally  adequate  and  attractively 
prepared  lunches  to  help  make  them  healthy  and  strong.  Attached 
is  a  comparative  stud^^  of  the  progress  in  the  sale  of  plate  lunches 
over  a  three-year  period. 

Approximately  770,000  sandwiches,  as  well  as  980,000  homemade 
desserts,  and  177,000  cups  of  soup  were  served  during  the  school 
year  1961-02. 

There  were  131,000  lunches  served — without  charge — to  students 
who  assist  as  cashiers  and  counter  helpers. 

The  consumption  of  milk  in  all  schools — thirty-five  cafeterias  and 
164  elementary  schools — was  approximately  13,000,000  one-half 
pint  cartons,  an  average  of  72,000  cartons  daily. 

The  income  for  the  school  year  was  approximately  $1,600,000. 

Commodity  Foods 

Commodity  foods  received  through  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  a  monetary  value  of  $129,729.50,  an  increase 
in  value  of  $40,000  over  the  previous  school  year.  Foods  included 
frozen  meats  —  turkey,  chicken,  pork,  beef;  butter,  cheese,  corn 
meal,  flour,  dried  eggs,  dried  milk,  peanut  butter,  canned  fruits, 
canned  vegetables. 


SCIENCE   FAIR   REPORT 

The  sixteenth  annual  Science  Fair  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
was  held  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  on  Friday,  March  30,  and 
Saturday,  March  31,  1962.  There  were  147  projects  exhibited  follow- 
ing competitive  selection  from  nearly  3,000  exhibits  in  the  local 
senior  and  junior  high  schools. 

A  panel  of  thirty-three  science  specialists  from  outside  the  Boston 
school  system  cooperated  as  judges  at  the  fair.  The  senior  division 
exhibits  were  judged  by  college  and  high  school  science  teachers. 
The  junior  division  exhibits  were  judged  by  junior  high  school 
teachers. 

The  fair  was  open  to  the  public  on  Friday,  March  30,  from  5:00 
p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday,  March  31,  from  1:00  p.m.  to 
4:00  p.m.    On  both  days  the  attendance  was  excellent. 
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The  Program  of  Awards  took  place  on  Saturday  at  4:00  p.m.  at 
the  Boston  Latin  School  Auditorium.  As  in  the  past  years,  the 
Boston  School  Science  Association  generously  donated  six  United 
States  Savings  Bonds.  These,  together  with  forty-two  medals,  were 
awarded  to  the  winners. 

A  special  ceremony  was  held  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Science 
on  July  3,  1962.  The  Director,  Mr.  Bradford  Washburn,  presented 
each  junior  high  school  science  fair  winner  with  a  summer  scholarship 
at  the  museum.  The  first-place  winners  were  also  given  tuition  grants 
for  courses  at  the  museum  starting  in  the  fall.  These  awards  were 
sponsored  by  the  Exchange  Club  of  Boston. 


CIVIL   DEFENSE 

Each  school  has  an  organized  shelter  procedure  plan.  Selected 
high  schools  have  radiological  monitor  kits  for  use  in  teaching  a 
science  unit  on  radiation  and  fallout  detection.  Emergency  medical 
supplies  are  stored  in  schools  strategically  located  in  various  sections 
of  the  city.  A  new  handbook,  "Fallout  Protection,"  was  distributed 
by  the  Boston  Civil  Defense  Department. 

At  present  a  survey  of  shelter  facilities  and  needs  is  in  progress. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  assisted  b}^  contracted  engineering 
firms,  is  making  a  study  of  all  available  shelter  facilities,  determining 
their  capacities  and  planning  for  additional  shelters. 

The  School  Department  was  represented  at  special  exercises 
employing  simulated  atomic  explosions  and  the  demonstration  of 
disaster  control  techniques. 


JUNIOR   ACHIEVEMENT 

Through  the  medium  of  junior  achievement,  leading  industrialists 
and  businessmen  see  the  hope  of  better  trained  employees  and 
a  brighter  future  for  America's  private  enterprise  system.  The 
sponsors  and  advisers  work  with  teen-age  groups  that  sell  stock,  set 
up  a  businesslike  activity,  and  sell  themselves  and  their  wares  to  a 
sometimes  skeptical  public.  They  receive  a  charter,  hold  regular 
board  of  directors  meetings,  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  liqui- 
date and  usuall}'  pay  a  dividend  to  their  stockholders. 

The  directors  of  junior  achievement  organized  thirteen  assemblies 
for  juniors  and  seniors  in  our  Boston  high  schools  during  the  past 
year.     There  were  2,295  pupils  who  expressed  an  interest  in  this 
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activity;  1,097  were  interested;  987  accepted  and  were  placed  in 
junior  achievement  companies.  Seventeen  of  these  Boston  Junior 
Achievers  received  awards  for  outstanding  accomplishments  at  the 
annual  "Future  Unlimited"  banquet. 


PUPIL  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

The  School  Committee  established  a  Pupil  Accident  Insurance 
Plan  in  1956.  Pupils  and  members  of  the  School  Department  were 
eligible  to  take  advantage  of  this  insurance  program. 

Kindergarten  pupils  were  included  in  this  plan  for  the  first  time 
in  September,  1961. 

The  insurance  company  deals  directly  with  the  parents  in  the 
settlement  of  all  claims.  The  School  Department  cooperates  in 
every  way  possible  in  order  that  those  insured  may  receive  their  full 
benefits. 
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OFFICE   OF   THE   CHIEF   STRUCTURAL   ENGINEER 
Construction  of  New  Schools 

South  End.  The  Joseph  J.  Hurley  Elementar}'  School  was  com- 
pleted and  occupied  on  January  2,  1962,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Dwight 
and  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Schools.  This  new  building  contains  sixteen 
classrooms,  two  kindergartens,  one  sewing  room,  one  woodwoi-king 
shop,  one  asseml)ly  hall,  and  one  playroom,  and  accommodates  610 
pupils. 

CiiARLESTowx.  Construction  of  the  new  elementary  school, 
which  will  replace  the  Warren  (1867),  the  Copley  (1901),  the  Prescott 
(1857),  the  J.  A.  McDonald  —  formerly  Polk  Street—  (1876),  and 
the  J.  A.  McDonald  (1911),  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  is  approxi- 
mately 45  per  cent  completed.  This  new  school  is  located  on  the 
site  of  the  former  Warren  and  Copley  buildings,  and  will  contain 
nineteen  classrooms,  two  kindergartens,  one  sewing  room,  one  wood- 
working shop,  one  assembly  hall,  and  one  playroom,  and  will  accom- 
modate 715  pupils.  It  is  expected  that  this  building  will  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  occupancy  b}^  January  1,  1963. 

Jamaica  Plaix.  Final  plans  were  completed  and  construction 
started  on  the  new  Lowell  Elementary  School  on  the  site  of  the 
former  John  F.  Holland  Playground,  Bolster,  Mozart,  and  Wyman 
Streets.  This  new  building,  when  completed,  will  contain  se^'enteen 
classrooms,  two  kindergartens,  one  sewing  room,  one  woodworking 
shop,  one  assembly  hall,  and  one  playroom,  and  will  accommodate 
660  pupils. 

West  Roxbury.  Preliminary  plans  are  in  progress  for  an  addition 
to  the  Beethoven  School,  which  will  accommodate  280  pupils  and 
wall  contain  eight  classrooms,  one  sewing  room,  one  woodworking 
shop,  a  complete  administrative  suite,  and  an  all-purpose  room. 
Funds  have  been  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  this  addition, 
which  should  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1963. 

Proposed  School  Projects 

Funds  have  been  appropriated  for  land  and  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  elementary  school  in  the  Columbia  Point  area  near  the 
Paul  A.  Dever  School.  The  proposed  school  would  accommodate 
1,155  pupils  and  contain  thirty-three  classrooms,  one  science  room, 
six  shops,  and  one  gymnasium. 
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Draft  orders  have  been  prepared  by  the  School  Committee  and 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  School  Buildings  for  the  following 
projects: 

Addition  to  the  English  High  School,  containing  twenty  class- 
rooms, one  gymnasium,  one  cafeteria,  and  major  improvements 
in  the  present  building 

Addition  to  the  Joseph  P.  Manning  School,  containing  two 
classrooms,  one  sewing  room,  and  an  all-purpose  room 

Addition  to  the  Henry  Grew  School,  containing  two  classrooms 
and  one  kindergarten 

Capital  Improvement  Program 

A  new  capital  improvement  program  for  the  years  1962-68  was 
prepared  for  the  Superintendent's  approval.  This  new  program  has 
been  updated  and  streamlined  with  a  new  format.  The  recom- 
mended program  would  eliminate  thirty-one  old  schools,  construct 
twenty-two  new  schools  and  additions  to  fifteen  schools,  and  remodel 
one  school.    The  cost  of  the  entire  program  is  $46,876,159. 

At  the  present  time  the  City  Council  has  approved  a  new  $5,000,000 
bond  issue  for  the  construction  of  new  schools  and/or  additions. 

School  Closings 

The  D wight  and  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Schools  were  closed  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1961,  and  the  pupils  housed  in  these  buildings  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Joseph  J.  Hurley  Elementary  School. 

The  William  McKinle}^  School  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of 
school  in  June,  and  the  pupils  transferred  to  the  Martin  Milmore 
School. 

The  Parkman  School  in  South  Boston  was  discontinued  for  school 
purposes  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

Demolitions 

The  following  buildings  were  demolished : 

Dorchester:  Glen  way  (which  had  been  leased) 
South  End:  Dwight 
Charlestown:  Warren  and  Copley 
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